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CHAPTER VII. 
PRECOCIOUS TALENTS. 

No common error is attended with worse consequences 
to the children of genius than the practice of dragging 
precocious talent into early notice, of encouraging its 
growth in the hot-bed of parental approbation, and of 
endeavouring to give the dawning intellect the precocious 
maturity of that fruit which ripens and rots almost 
simultaneously. ‘Tissot has admirably pointed out the 
evils which attend the practice of forcing the youthful 
intellect. “ The effects of study vary,” says this author, 
“according to the age at which it is commenced; long- 
continued application kills the youthful energies. I have 
scen children full of spirit attacked by this literary mania 
beyond their years, and I have foreseen with grief the 
lot which awaited them ; they commenced by being pro- 
digies, and they ended by becoming stupid. ‘The sca- 
son of youth is consecrated to the exercise of the body, 
which strengthens it, and not to study, which debilitates 
and prevents its growth. Nature can never successfully 
carry on two rapid developements at the same tiie. 
When the growth of intellect is too prompt, its faculties 
are too early developed, and mental application is per- 
mitted proportioned to this developement; the body re- 
ceives no part of it, because the nerves cease to con. 
tribute to its energies; the victim becomes exhausted, 
and eventually dies of some insidious malady. The pa- 
rents and guardians who encourage or require this forced 
application, treat their pupils as gardeners do their plants, 
who, in trying to produce the first raritics of the season, 
sacrifice some plants to force others to put forth fruit and 
flowers which are always of a short duration, and are in- 
ferior in every respect to those which come to their ma- 
turity at a proper season.” 

Johnson is, indeed, of opinion, that the early years of 
distinguished men, when minutely traced, furnish evi- 
dence of the same vigour or originality of mind, by 
which they are celebrated in after life. ‘To a great many 
memorable instances this observation does not apply, but 
in the majority it unquestionably holds good, and espe- 
cially in those instances in which the vigour which John- 
son speaks of displays itself in the developement of a 
taste for general literature, and still more for philosophi- 
cal enquiries. 

Scott’s uriginality was carly manifested as a story- 
teller, and not as a scholar; the twenty-fifth seat at the 
high school in Edinburgh was no uncommon place for 
him. Yet was the future writer of romance skilful in 
the invention and narration of “ tales of knight-errantry, 
and battles, and enchantments !” 

Newton, according to his own account, was very inat- 
tentive to his studies, and low in his class, but was a great 
adept at kite-flying, with paper lanterns attached to them 
to terrify the country people of a dark night with the ap- 
pearance of comets; and when sent to market with the 
produce of his mother’s farm, was apt to neglect his busi- 
ness, and to ruminate at an inn over the laws of Kepler. 

Bentham, we are told, was a remarkably forward youth, 
reading Rapin’s England at the age of three years, as 
an amusement; Telemachus, in French, at the age of 
seven; and at eight the future patriarch of jurisprudence, 
it appears, was a proficient on the violin. 

Professor Lesley, before his twelith year, had such a 
talent for calculation, and geometrical exercises, that 
when introduced to Professor Robinson, and subsequently 
to Playfair, those gentlemen were struck with the extra- 
ordinary powers which he then displayed. 

Goethe, in childhood, exhibited a taste for the fine arts; 
and at the age of eight or nine wrote a short description 
of twelve scriptural pictures. 

Franklin, unconsciously, formed the outline of his fu- 
ture character from the scanty materials of a tallow- 
chandler’s library ; and the bias which influenced his 
after career, he attributes to a perusal in childhood of 
Defoe’s Essay on Projections. 

All these, with the exception of Scott and Lesley, ar- 
rived to extreme old age; but there is nothing in the 
early indication of the ruling pursuit of their after lives, 
that was likely to exert an unfavourable influence on 
health. Those early pursuits were rather recreations 
than laborious exertions, and far different in their effects 
from those we have spoken of in the preceding instances 
of precocious talent. That difference in the various 


20 St. Lambert - &8 


ene> of each on life, the following tables are intended to 
exhibit; each list ot names, it being remembered, con- 
taining twenty names, and the amount at the bottom of 
each the aggregate of the united ages. 


TABLE I. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS. POETS. 

. Name. Age. Name. Age. 
: Pacem, 8: -. - 7 Arioate ~ ~ . « 5 
a tem « « - 81 a on 
3 Copernicus - - 70 Byron - - - - 37 
4 Cuvier . - - 64 Camoens - - - 55 
5 Davy = =» « OF Collins « - «. - 56 
Se meer «is = Cowley - - - - 49 
7 Franklin - <2: ae Cowper a 
8 Galileo - - - 78 Dante - -... 56 
9 Halley, Dr. - - 86 Dryden - - - - 70 

10° Herschel 24S ee Goldsmith - - . 44 

1] Kepler - - - 60 Gray -- .-.- 57 

12 LaLande - - 75 Metastasio - - - 84 

13. La Place - - 77 Milton - - - ~ 66 

14. Lowenhoeck - 91 Petrarch -~ - - 68 

15, Leibnitz - - - 70 Wepe- + - . = 5G 

16 Linneus- - . 72 Shenstone - - - 50 

17 Newton - - - 8&4 Spenser - - - - 46 

18 Tycho Brahe - 55 RESO + el se BB 

19 Whiston- - - 95 Thomson ~- - - 48 

20 Wollaston - - 62 Young - - - - 84 

Total 1494 Total 1144 
TABLE II. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHERS. DRAMATISTS. 
Name, Age. Name. Age. 

1 Bacon - - - 65 Alferi.- « . ~« 55 
2 Bayle ..- - 59 Corneille - - - 78 
3 Berkley,G. - 79 Goethe - - - - &2 
4 Condoreet - - 51 Massinger - - - 55 
5 Condillae - - 65 Marlow dn ie, 
6 Descartes - - 54 Otway - - - . 34 
7 Diderot - - - Tl Racine - - - - 60 
8 Ferguson, A. - 92 Schiller - - - - 46 
9 Fichte, J.T. - .52 Shakspeare - - 52 

10 Hartley, D.- - 52 Voltaire. - - - 6&4 

11 Helvetius - - 57 Congreve - - - 59 

12 Hobbes - - - $1 Colman,G. - - 61 

13 Hume - - -. 65 Crebillon - - - 89 

14 Kant - - - - 80 .Cumberland - - 80 

15 Waimes - - - &6 Farquhar - - - 30 

16 Locke - - . 72 Gememes « = « 85 

17 Malebranche - 77 Jonson, B. - - - 63 

18 Reid, T, - - 86 Lope de Vega - 7 


i3 
19 Stewart, D. - % Moliere ere 
73 


Murphy - - - 





Total Total 1249 

TABLE III. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND 
NOVEL WRITERS. 


AUTHORS ON 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


SCOHaukwioe 


10 
Il 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


DIAN Swe 





Name. Age. Name. Age 

1 Bentham - - 85 Cervantes - - - - 70 
2 Blackstone - - 57 Le Sage - - - - 80 
3 Batler,C. - - & Semt <« - « - - § 
4 Coke - o@- - 85 Fielding - - - - 47 
5 Erskine - - - 73 ee 
6 Filangieri - - 36 Rabelais - - - - 70 
7 Gifford - - - 48 PM os se aw 
8 Grotius - - - 63 Ratcliffe - - - - 60 
o.Hiale « . - - & Richardson - - - 72 
7 ee « » « - 68 mimes st sl lel CSG 
11 Littleton - - - 75 Johnson - - - - 75 
12 Mansfield - - 8&8 Addison - - - - 48 
13. Montesquieu - 66 Warton ---- 7 
14 Redesdale - - &2 meme. 4. sw es el 
15 Romilly - - - 61 Tickell Saat een tae 
16 Rolle - - - - 68 + Montaigne - - - 60 
17 Tenterden - - 7 Bathurst, R. - - - 8&4 
18 Thurlow- - - 74 Thornton - - - - 44 
> Vatel-. « « . Hawkesworth - - 59 
20 Wilmot - - - 8&3 OS ae. 
Total 1394 Total 1257 





kinds of literary and scientific pursuits, and the influ- 
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TABLE IV. 


AUTHORS ON 
REVEALED RELIGION. 


Name. Age. 

Mater «sw TG 
Bellarmine - - 84 
Butler, John = - 60 
Bossuet - - - 44 
Calvin <« « - 56 
Chillingworth - 43 
Duddridge - - 54 
Fox, es = % 67 
Knox, John - - 67 
howth <« « = 7 
Luther - - - 63 
Massillon - - 79 
Melancthon - 64 
Paley oy ae jae, Oe 
Porteus - - - 77 
Priestley == @ 
Sherlock - - - 67 
Wesley - - - &8 
Whitefield - - 56 
Wyeliffe- - - 61 


Total 1350 


AUTHORS ON 


NATURAL RELIGION, 


Name. 
Annett - - - - 
Bolingbroke - - 
Cardan- - - - 
Chabb .« « « « 


Drummond, Sir W. 


Dupuis ay er 
Preevet, Nis « s 
Gibbon . - « « 
Herbert, Lord = - 
. a a a 
go ae 
Pomponatius - - 
Rousseau - - 

Spinoza - - - 
mene. < « 
Shaftesbury - - 


i) 
Toland oe ee 
Ven s « « « 
Volney- - - - 
Total 


TABLE V. 


MEDICAL AUTHORS, 





Name. Age. 
Brown, J. - - 54 
Corvisart - - 66 
Cullen - - - 78 
Darwin - - - 72 
Fordyce - - - 67 
Fothergill - - 69 
Gehl. «- + + 
Gregory, John - 48 
Harvey - - - 81 
Heberden - - 92 
Hoffman- - - &3 
Ilunter, J. - - 65 
Hlunter, W.- - 66 
Jenner... - V1 
Mason Good - 64 
Paracelsus - - 43 
Pinel - - - - 84 
Sydenham - - 66 
Tuo’ - - « 70 
Willis, T. - - 54 

Total 1368 





PHILOLOGISTS. 
Name. 


entley - - - 
Burton << @ 
Casaubon - - - 
CHRO a « «© « 


Hartzheim o « 


Harman, J. - - 
Heyne- - - - 
Lipsius - - ~ 
Parr - - ° « 
Paaw - « « « 
Pine ss = 
Porson a a 
Raphelengius — - 
Salmatius - -. - 


Scaliger, J.J. - 
Sigonius - - - 
Stephens, H. - - 
Sylburgius - .- 
Voie <« « . 
Wolfius . . . 


Total 


TABLE VI. 


ARTISTS. 
Name. Age. 
Bandinelli - - 72 
Bernini - - - &2 
Canova - - - 65 
Donatello - - 8&3 
Flaxman oo Ol 
Ghiberti- - - 64 
Giotto - - - 6f 
Michael Angelo 96 
San Sovino - - 91 
Verocchio - - 56 
Caracei, A. - - 49 
Claude - - - 8&2 
David - - - 76 
Guido - - - 67 
Raphael - - - 37 


Reynolds - - 69 
Salvator Rosa - 58 





Titian «  « - 96 
Veronese, Paul 56 
Wet? .-. .- & 

Total 1412 


Age. 


[43 
- de 





MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Name. 

PARR) ee a 
Paes = 4% 
Beethoven oe 
Burney ah 
Bull eo wbaels 
Cimarosa - -. - 
Corelli. « . .« 
a 
Gretry - - - .« 
Meidels «= < « 
Haydn - - - « 
Kalkbrenner - - 
MOM ss 6 
Martini - . - 
Mozart .. . 
Paisello - . . 
Piccini te 
Porpore - - 

Scarlatti - - - 
Weber a i Ve 


Total 


Are. 
68 
66 

- S§7 
- 88 
- 4i 





1289 


























































THE INFIRM:TIES OF GEN!US. 
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‘The following is the order of longevity that is exhibit- 
ed in the various lists, and the average duraticn of life 
of the most eminent men, in cach pursuit. 

Averace Average 


years years. 
Natural Philosophers - - - 14d 73 
Moral Philosophers . - - §4l7 70 
Senlptors ard Painters. - - . 1112 70 
Authors on Law and Jurisprudence - 1394 69 
Medical authors . - . 1368 68 
Authors on Revealed Religion - - 1350 67 
Philologists - - - - - 1323 66 
Musical Composers - - - - 1284 64 
Novelists and Miscellaneous authors 1257 625 
Dramatists -s ° . ° - 41249 6:2 
Authors on Natural Religion ° }245 62 
Poets - - - - - - 1144 57 

on 


CHAPTER VIIT. 


LONGEVITY OF PHILOSOPHERS, POETS, AND ASTRONOMERS. 


From these tabies it would appear, that those pursuits 
in which imagination is largely exerted is unfavourable 
to longevity. We find the difference between the united 
ages of twenty natural philosophers, and that of the same 
number of pocts, to be no less than three hundred and 
sixty years; or in other words, the average of life to be 
about seventy-five in the one, and fifty-seven in the other. 

Natural philosophy has, then, the first place in the list 
of studies conducive to longevity, and it may therefore 
be inferred, to tranquillity of mind, and bodily well-being : 
and poetry appears to occupy the last. Why should this 
be sod?) Is natural philosophy a less laberious study, or 


calls for less profonnd reflection than poctry Or is it 
that the latter is rather a passion than a pursuit, which 
is not confined to the exertion of a particular faculty, 
but whieh demands the exercise of all the fueultics, and 
communicates excitement to all our feelings? Or is it 


that the throes of imaginative labour are productive of 
greater exhaustion than those of all the other faculties 

Poctry may be said to be the natural language of the 
religion of the heart, whose universal worship extends to 
every object that is beautifil in nature or bright beyond 
it. But this religion of the heart is the religion of enthu- 
siasm, whose inordinate devotion borders on idolatry, 
and whose exaltation is followed by the prostration of 
the strength and spirits. 

“ Poetry,” as Madame De Stael has beautifully express- 
ed it, “is the apotheosis of sentiment.” But this deifica- 
tion of sublime conceptions costs the priest of nature not 
a little for the transfiguration of simple ideas into splen- 
did imagery; no little wear and tear of mind and body, 
no small outlay of fervid feelings. No trifling expendi- 
ture of vital energy is required for the translation of fine 
thoughts from the regions of carth to those of heaven, 
and by the time that worlds of invention have been ex- 
hausted and new imagined, the poct has commonly 
abridged his life toimmortalise his name. The old meta- 
physicians had an odd idea of the mental faculties, and 
especially of imagination, but which is fully as intelligible 
as any other psychological theory. They believed, we are 
told by Hibbert, that the soul was attended by three minis- 
tering principles—comimon sense, the moderator, whose 
duty it was to control the sensorium—memory, the 
treasurer, whose office it was to retain the image collect- 
ed by the senses—-and faney, the handmaid of the mind, 
whose business it was to recall the images which memory 
retained, and to embody its conceptions in various forms. 
But as this handmaid was found to be very seldom un- 
der the control of the moderator, common sense, they 
attributed the constant communication between the heart 
and brain to the agency of the animal spirits which act 
through the nerves, as couriers between both. At one 
period conveying delightful intelligence, at other times 
melancholy tidings, and occasionally altogether miscon- 
ceiving the object of their embassy. By this means both 
head and heart were often led astray, and in this confu- 
sion of all conceived commands and all concocted spi- 
rits—the visions of poets, the dreams of invalids, and the 
chimeras of superstition, had their origin. The greatest 
traths may be approached by the most fanciful vehicles 
of thought. Be these chimeras engendered where they 
may, in whatever pursuit the imagination is largely ex- 
ercised, enthusiasm and sensibility are simultaneously 
developed, and these are qualities whose growth cannot 
be allowed to exuberate without becoming unquestiona- 
bly unfavourable to mental tranquillity, and consequently 
injurious to health. 

Again, we find the cool dispassionate enquiries of 
moral philosophy, which are directed to the nature of 

















the human mind, and to the knowledge of truths whose 
tendency is to educate the heart by setting bounds to its 
debasing passions, and to enlarge the mind by giving a 
fitting scope to its ennobling faculties, are those parsuits 
which tend to elevate, and at the same time to invigorate 
our thoughts, and have no influence but a happy one on 
lie. We need not be surprised to find the moral bhisto- 
rians occupying the second plice in the list of long-lived 
authors. 

But, if the list of natural philosophers consisted solely 
of astronomers, the ditference would be considerably 
vreater between their ages and those of the poets, for the 
longevity of professors of this branch of science is truly 
remarkable. In the Times Telescope for 1833, there is 
a list of all the eminent astronomers, from Thales to 
those of the last century; and out of eighty-five only 
twenty-five had died under the age of sixty, five had 
lived to between ninety and a handred—eighteen be- 
tween eighty and ninety—twenty-five between seventy 
and eighty—seventeen between sixty and seventy—ten 
between fifty and sixty—tfive between forty and fifty— 
and four between thirty and forty. In no other pursuit 
does the biography of men of genius exhibit a longevity 
at all to be compared to this. No other science, indeed, 
tends so powerfully to raise the mind above those trivial 
vexations and petty miserics of lite, which make the 
great amount of human evil. No other scicnce is so 
calculated to spiritualise our faculties, to give a charac- 
ter of serenity to wonder, which never suffers contem- 
plation to grow weary of the objects of its admiration. 
The tyranny of passion is subducd, the feelings tranquil- 
lised; all the trivial concerns of humanity are forgotten 
when the mind of the astronomer revels in the inagnifi- 
cence of “this most excellent canopy, the air; this 
brave o’crhanging firmament—this majestical roof, fret- 
ted with golden fire ;’ when he veholds worlds on worlds 
ot diversified forms, rolling in fields of immeasurable 
space: the planets that encircle the sovereign of our 
skies; the queen of night, that walks in beauty along 
the starry plain of heaven, and the innumerable specks, 
that may be suns to other systems! When he reflects 
on the display of the Almighty power and wisdom, in 
the immutability of the laws which regulate the motions 
of every orb; the wonderful velocity of some planets, and 
the astonishing precision of the complicated movements 
of the satellites of others, his faculties are bound up in 
astonishment and delight ; but every emotion of his heart 
is an act of silent homage to the Author of this stupen- 
dous mechanism. ‘Though he advances to the threshold 
of the temple of celestial knowledge, he knows the pre- 
cinets which human science cannot pass; reason tells 
him, these are my limits, “so far may I go but no 
farther :” but he turns not away like the vain metaphy- 
sician, bewildered by fruitless speculations; for the voice 
of the spirit, that lives and breathes within him, encou- 
rages the hope that futurity will unveil the mysteries 
which now batile the compreliension of science and phi- 
losophy. There glitters not a star above his head that 
is not an argument for his immortality; there is not a 
mystery he cannot solve that is not a motive for deserv- 
ing it. And to the brightest luminary in the heavens, 
in the confidence of that immortality, he may say in the 
beautiful language of Campbell, 

“ This spirit shall return to him, 

That gave its heavenly spark, 

Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark! 

No; it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
sy him recalled to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death.” 


—— 
CHAPTER IX. 
LONGEVITY OF JURISTS AND DRAMATISTS, 

The lists of the law authors and the dramatists present 
a striking contrast in respect of age. Here we find a 
difference of one hundred and forty-six years: the 
gentlemen of the gown being so much longer lived than 
those of the sock and buskin. And here, again, the un- 
favourable influence of pursuits, in which imagination is 
largely exercised, is to be observed. Though law has 
occasionally to do with fiction, it is only in Ireland that 
it has to deal with fancy; so that the gentlemen of this 
profession have little to appreliend from the influence we 
have just spoken of; nevertheless, the result of this eal- 
culation in favour of the longevity is what we certainly 
did not expect. Gencraily speaking, no professional 


people have less salubrious countenances, or more of the 
sickly cast of thought in their complexions, than law. 
yers; and if Hygwia were to descend upon earth with 
the emblem of health in her right hand, in quest of half. 
a-dozen wholesome looking votaries, Westminster-hall js 
the last place the daughter of Esculapius would think of 
visiting. ‘That famous letter of Xilander, the lawyer, 
prefixed to the work of Plembius, “ De tuenda valetudine 
togatorum,” has admirably described the ills and incom. 
modities of that sort of life which the members of the 
legal profession generally lead. The work is so rare in 
this country, that we have been induced to transcribe 
the greater portion of the prefatory epistle. “I readily 
comply with your request, and willingly proceed to relate 
those infirmities and obstacles to health which seem 
most to follow the bustling life we lawyers are wont to 
lead, that you may be able to lay down for us more accu. 
rates rules and modes of managing our health, in the 
treatise you are about to publish on the disorders of the 
members of our profession. 

“ A country life is not only more agreeable but more 
healthful than that spent in town, in the discharge of 
public duties, which drag peculiar diseases after them. 
Stomachic and nephritic affections, and innumerable 
other ills that follow in their train, are the consequences 
of the sedentary habits of our city life. ‘The source of all 
our disorders is easily traced ; that which murders us is 
the constant sitting that is unavoidable in our professions! 
we sit whole days like lame cobblers, either at home or 
in the courts of justice ; and when the meanest fellow in 
the state is either exercising his body, or unbending his 
mind, we must be in the midst of wrangling disputations. 

“ Though the condition of all men too busily employed 
is miserable, yet are they most miserable who have not 
leisure to mind their own affairs. The torment of the 
constant babbling in the courts is pleasantly set forth in 
that old play, where one complains to Hercules,—* You 
know what wretchedness I underwent when I was forecd 
to hear the lawyers plead. Had you been compelled to 
listen to them, with all your courage you would rather 
have wished yourself employed in cleansing the Augean 
stable.’ 

“It is an ugly custom we have brought into usc of 
getting into a coach every foot we have to go: if we did 
but walk the fourth part of the distance that we ride in 
a day, the evils of our sedentary habits might be greatly 
obviated by such exercise. But the world is come to this 
pass, that we seem to have lost the use of our fect, and 
doubtless you will think it necessary to recommend our 
ancient method of perambulating. 

“ Martial thought it madness for a hale young man to 
walk through the town on the feet of a quadruped. 
Another of our disadvantages is, that our doors are besct 
continually by a crowd of people. The most disputa- 
tious pettifoggers, and brawlers by profession, are ever 
teasing us with their outrageous jargon of the law. 
Now Seneca says a man cannot be happy in the midst 
of many people, for it fares with him as it does with a 
tranquil lake, which is generally disturbed by visiters. 

“ Another unseasonable annoyance of ours, is to be 
interrupted in our meals by business ; and Hippocrates 
condemns all study soon after meals, especially in those 
of a bad digestion. So taken up are we—what with the 
contentions of our clients, our own incessant cogitations, 
and daily attendance in courts and chambers, that we 
have no leisure to unbend our mind or to act the part of 
plain simple men in private life, but are obliged to per- 
sonate a certain character; for our profession obliges us 
to be constantly observant of our steps. But as the philo- 
sopher again remarks—‘ those who exist under a mask 
cannot be said to lead pleasant lives,’ for the pleasure of 
life consists in that open, sincere simplicity of mind and 
manner, that rather shuns than seeks observation. 

“ As for my way of living, it inclines to no extreme : 
a spare dict is perhaps fittest for the life we lead, for 
Celsus wrote not for us when he said, that men should 
eat much meat—though he subjoins the caution—provid- 
ed'they can digest it. Though we are not great ban- 
queters in general, yet sometimes we give way to jollity 
in company, and mingle our wisdom with wine, without 
cbserving the nice limits of sobriety. But how far these 
things are to be allowed or avoided ;—how far it may be 
advisable to exercise the body, to correct the evils of 
repletion, to walk in the free air to expand the chest with 
plentiful breathings ; how far it may be necessary occa- 
sionally to change scene or climate to renovate our 
strength and spirits—these are things in which we ex- 
pect to be directed by your wisdom. Truly, it is most 
reasonable to advise us to take air and exercise, and to 
recreate our minds: holidays were sct apart by public 





authority for that purpose. But we are like slaves, who 
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have no remission from labour; on some festivals, in- 


a tendency to invigorate the body, and by its tran- 


deed, we altcrnate our toil, but we do not lay it aside ;|quillising influence, to add to the duration of lite. 


we must attend to business in some shape or other, 
whether in listening to depositions abroad, or in giving 
opinions at home ; we are like the persons described by 
Euripides—we are the slaves of the public, ard our lives 
are in the hands of the people. 

“Let us profit by the melancholy example of those 
who have tarried too long on the bench, or at the bar ; 
and as years gain on us let us contract our toils, and 
secure an honest retreat for our old age, for its latter days 
are the lawyer’s only holidays. In proper time, Ict us 
bid our long farewell to the bench and to the court. 

“ The first and middle terms of existence we sacrifice 
to the public—why should we not bestow the latter on 
ourselves? Let us take in due time the counsel of the 
Roman :—Pack up our awls at the approach of old age 
—and having lived in straits the greater portion of our 
days, let us die in harbour.” 

Such is the Sieur Xilander’s account of the toils of 
the profession of which he was a distingushed member. 
But with all its labours, we find that our list of eminent 
lawyers indicates a length of life considerably greater 
than that of the imaginative pursuits of the pocts, 
dramatists, novelists, and musical composers. 

The distinction has been made between dramatists 
and poets, because the most numerous instances of ad- 
vanced age are found amongst the former. Thi toils 
of the dramatist and those of the gencral poet are of a 
very different character ; every dramatist, indeed, must 
be a poet, but many of the greatest poets have proved 
very indifferent dramatists. ‘The list of the latter gives 
an amount of one hundred and five years more than the 
poets, and that of the dramatists two hundred and fifty- 
five years less than the natural philosophers. Though 
the difficulty of succeeding in this branch of poctry is 
infinitely greater than in any other, and imagination 
in no small degree is essential to its successful cultiva- 
tion, it is stillto a happy combination of other qualities, 
and the exercise of other and more sober faculties, that 
this art is indebted for success. The business of the 
dramatist is to realise the images of fancy, to clothe 
the airy conceptions of poetry in the garb of real life. 

The aim of tragedy is to give breath and animation 
to exalted sentiments, to bring the dim shadows of 
imagination into being, and give to legendary exploits 
the vivid character of actual events. The office of 
Comedy, on the other hand, is to catch the living man- 
ners as they rise, to place the peculiarities of national 
character in their strongest light, to make the follies of 
the time the food of wit, and in the correction of malevo- 
lent absurdity to make ridicule do that for which rea- 
son may not be appealed to. In a word, to mingle 
mirth with morals, “to hold the mirror up to nature, to 
show virtue her own image, vice her own deformity, 
the very age and body of the time its form and pres- 
sure.” 

That the labours of dramatic composition have not 


That study which carries the contemplation of its 
followers to the highest regions of philosophy, we have 
already seen, is the pursuit, of all others, the most con- 
ducive to longevity. But the mechanism of the heavens 
is only more wonderful than that of the human forta, 
because the magnitude of the scale on which the move- 
ments of that mechanism are carried ou, require the 
greatest effort which the mind is capable of making, 
even imperfectly to conceive. But what is thére more 
wonderful in the laws which regulate the motions of 
innumerable worlds, than that principle of life which 
animates the dust of which one human being is com. 
pounded? What is there more stupendous in the idea 
of the power that gives precision, velocity, and efful- 
gence to the swiftest and the brightest of those orbs, 
than in the conception of that power, which bestows the 
spirit of vitality and the attribute of reison on man? 


not how, whether in the revolutions of the plancts, or 
the circulation of the blood, in the transmission of solar 
light and heat, or in the mechanism of the eye, or the 
sensibility of the nerves, the enquiring mind is ultimately 
carried to the same creative power. But above all 
philosophers, to the medical observer what a miracle of 
wisdom is the formation of the human body, and the 
wonderful faculties superadded to its organisation ! 
* What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculties! In form and moving how ex- 
press and admnirable ! In action, how like an angel! in 
apprehension, how like a God! The beauty of the 
world! The paragon of animals!” In a word, the ten- 
dency of the pursuits of the physician is to enlarge his 
understanding, and to enlighten his views on every sub- 
ject to which they are directed. 


J 


| 


The list of miscellaneous writers is equally divided 

between the novelist and essayist. ‘he former, whom | 
we may consider as the regular practitioners of litera. | 
tare, appear to enjoy a greater length of days thaa their 

periodical brethren who cannot boast the voluminous | 
dignity of the acknowledged novelist. The result, how- 

ever, shows that the compulsory toil of periodical com- 

position has a greater influence on health than voluntary | 
labours toa far greater amount. ‘This opinion is cor- 
roborated by an observation of Dr. Johnson, no mean 
authority on any subject connected with literary his- 
tory. He that condemns himself to compose on a 
stated day, will often bring to his task an attention dis- 
sipated, a memory embarrassed, a mind distracted with 
anxicties, a body languishing with disease; he will 
labour on a barren topic till it is too late to change it; 
for in the ardour of invention, his thoughts become dif- 
fused into a wild exuberance which the pressing hour 
of publication cannot suffer judgment to examine or 
reduce.” There is, indeed, no labour more destructive 
to health, than that of periodical literature, and in no 
species of mental application, or even of inanual employ- 








the same depressing influence on the energies of life as 
those of the other branches of poetry, may be inferred 
from the astonishing fertility of dramatic invention, and 
likewise of the longevity of many of its authors. Lope 
de Vega is said to have written cightcen hundred pieces 
for the theatre ; forty-seven quarto voluines of his works 
are extant, twenty-five of which are composed of 
dramas: he died of hypochondria in his seventy-third 
year; and little is it to be wondered at, that the lite- 
rary malady should have closed the career of so volu- 
minous an author. Goldoni wrote two hundred plays, 
which are published in thirty-one octavo volumes. 
Had Shakespeare attained the age of Goldoni, he would 
probably have been as prolific an author ;—thirty-seven 
dramas have immortalised his short career, and these 
productions have to boast of a fate which those of no 
other dramatist, ancient or modern, ever met with. 
After an interval of two hundred years, five-and-twenty 
of his pieces still keep possession of the stage. 


—~—_— 


of their imagination to call forth its phantasies, and if the i 


out which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert.” 
To weave these phantasies into fiction, to call new 


ment, is the wear and tear of mind and body so early | 
and so severely felt. ‘The readers of those light articles 
which appear to cost so little labour in the various lite- 
rary pubi.cations of the day, are little aware how many 
constitutions are broken down in the service of their 
literary taste. 

But with the novelist, it is far different ; they have 


Infinite wisdom is only differently displayed ; it matters | 


one hundred lines daily. 


flock of sheep, or to give the shadowy forms of mental 
entrancement a spiritualised being, made up of beauty 
and romance, or of baleful passions—a Flora M‘Ivor or 
a haggard Elspeth :—this is the business of the novelist, 
ind it must be allowed no unpleasing occupation is it. 

So far as the labour we delight in physics pain, 
pleasant unquestionably it is, but light and amusing as 
it may seem, stillis it laborious. 

The author of the Rambler has justly observed, it is 
no unpleasing employment “ to write when one seuti- 
ment readily produces another, and both ideas and ex- 
pression present themselves at the first summons; but 
such happiness the greatest genius does not always 
attain, and common writers know it only to such a 
In fact, there is no 
man, however great his powers, to whom extensive com. 
position is not a serious labour; and in fiction, those 
| productions, like Sterne’s, which seem to be the very out- 
pourings of the mind, are generally those which cost the 





| 


idegree as to eredit its possibility.” 





greatest cffort. 

| ‘The most accurate observer of nature, is eenerally 
lthe most painful thinker: the deepest thinker is seldom 
ithe bast talker ; and he whose meinory draws least on 
his own imagination, (paradoxical as it may seem,) is 
often the most fluent writer. “ Those animals,” says 
Bacon, “ which are the swiftest in the course are nim- 
blest in the turn.” 

But the great evil of every department of literature 
which deals in fiction, is the habit the imagination ac- 
quires of domineering over sober judginent. 

“In time,” says the great moralist, “when some 
particular train of ideas has fixed the attention, all 
other intellectual gratifications are rejected, the mind, 
in weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the favour- 








ite conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood, 
whenever she is offended with the bitterness of truth. 
By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed. She grows 
first imperious, and in time despotic. ‘Then fiction be- 
gins to operate us reality, false opinions fasten on the 


mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or anguish.” 


Such is the progress, but its origin is in the infatuation 
of the pursuits which draw him into labour beyond his 
strength, and causes a prolonged application to composi- 


on, because the interest of the subject renders the miud 
Scott seldom exceeded fifteen pages 


insensible to futicue. 
a day, but even this for a continuance was a toilsome 
task, that would have broken down the health of any other 
constitution at a much carlier period. Byron, in hts jour. 
nal, says he wrote an entire poem, andone of considerable 
length, in four days, to banish the dreadful impression of 
exertion of mind and body which appears 
alinost inerecible. 

Pope boasts in one of his letters of having finished fifty 
lines of his “ Homer” in one day ; and it would appear te 
be the largest number he had accomplished. 

Cowper, however, in his blank verse translation of the 
same author, for some time was in the habit of doing 


a dream—an 


sixty lines a day ; and even in his last illness, of revising 
I} literary Iabour tliat 
“Tn seven 


But of a 


of Jolmson appears the most stupendous. 


years,” to use his own language, “ he sailed a long and 


| painful voyage round the world of the English language,” 
and in that brief term produced his dictionary. ‘The 


similar French performance occupied forty academicians 
nearly as many years. 


During the period that Johnson was thus employed, 


their attention devoted, perhaps for months, to one con- : : ; L 
oi ith he found leisure to produce his tragedy, to compicte the 


tinued subject, and that subject neither dry nor dis- 
agreeable. ‘They have no laborious references to make 
to other books, they have to burthen their memories 


with no authorities for their opinions, nor to trouble |. 


their brain with the connection of any lengthened chain 
of ratiocination. ‘They have but to knock at the door 

C 
power of genius is present, “ to collect, combine, am- 
plify, and animate” the ideas these phantasies suggest ; 
which, after all,are the creations of that faculty “ with. 


‘Rambler,” the * Vanity of Human Wishes,” and several 
ninor performances. At the latter period, he speaks of 
laving written forty-cight octavo pages of the “ Life of 
Savage” in one day, and a part of the night. 

Such labours as these, if they do net shorten life, are 
saleulated to make it wretched, for hypochondria invaria- 
ly follows close upon them. 

—<p— 
CHAPTER XI. 


LONGEVITY OF POLEMICAL AUTHORS—PHILOLOGISTS. 



































































worlds of imaginary being into existence, te endow an 
Anastasius or a Coriune with thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn, to picture a Rebecca, gazing from 
her dizzy casement on the tide of battle rolling beneath 
the castle walls, to bring the very spot to the mind’s 
eye, where “ death has broken the strong man’s spear, 
and overtaken the speed of his war-horse :’’—to invest 
the soldier of the cross, in his panoply of steel; like 
Cervantes, to carry the exaltation of knight-errantry 
to the extremest verge of credible absurdity, to array it 
against windmills; to couch the lance of the cavalier, and 
send his gallant steed against an army of soldadces, or a 


CHAPTER X. 
LONGEVITY OF MEDICAL AUTHORS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITERS. 

The amount of the united ages of the medical authors 
exceeds that of the novelists and essayists by one hun- 
dred and twelve years; and here again, the authors “ of 
Imagination all compact” are found very nearly at the 
bottom of the list, while those, into whose pursuits im- 
agination little enters, in point of longevity rank high 
above them. It may be truly said, without any hyper- 
bole, that every pursuit which ennobles the mind, has 








In the list of polemical authors we find the longevity 
of those of fixed opinions on the subject of religion great- 
er, by a hundred and five years, than that of authors of 
unsettled sentimentggn this important inquiry after truth. 
The only wonder oe the ages of the former have not 
furnished a still larger amount, when the different effects 
on health and life are taken into account, of certainty of 
opinion on the most important ofall subjects ; of tranquil. 
lity and peace of mind on the one hand ; and on the other, 
of inquiries that present difficultics, doubts, or disbelief— 
of mental anxiety, and of the insecurity of the virtue of 
those whose sole dependance is on worldly honour, whoso 
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of men as fallible as 





only guidance is the philosophy « 
themselves. we 

The list of philologists exhibits very little difference 
from that of the divines in the amount of the united ages 
of each. ‘Though many of the former have been devoted 
solely to scholastic pursuits, these pursuits to a gieat cx- 
tent are necessary to qualily the latter for their profession. 
But seclusion from the world, and sedentary habits, can 
alone enable the philologist to make his memory the 
store-house of the erudition of past ages, or furnish the 
necessary materials for that vast pyrainid of classical 
erudition, which is based on a catacomb of ancient learn 
ing, and has its apex in a cloud that sheds no rain on 
the arid soil beneath it. 

The more we contemplate so wonderful a structure, 
the greater must be our disappointment if we fail to dis- 
cover its utility, and the larger the surface over which its 
sho dows are pr jected, the more must be questioned the 
advantage of the erroneous expenditure of time and labour 
that was necessary for the erection of such a pile. If 
Cobbett should ever deign to peruse these volumes, he 
will pardon our inctaphor for the sake of its application ; 
but none can be more sensible of the misfortune of enti- 
tling an opinion of the inutility of any branch of learning 
to the approbation of that gentleman than we are; but, 
nevertheless, we are inclined to question the advantage of 
a whole life’s devotion to the study of the dead languages. 

What good to science, or to society, has accrued fromm 
Parr’s profound knowledge of the dialects of Greece ? 
What original works, even on the subject of his own pur- 
suit, have issued from his pen? A few tracts and ser- 
mons, and a new edition of “ Bellendenus,” are lis ouly 
title to the remembrance of the next age. 

Languages are but the avenues to learning, and he 
who devotes his attention to the formation of the pebbles 
that lay along the road, will have little leisure for the 
consideration of more important objects, whose beauty o1 
utility arrest the attention of the general observer. 

We have been carried away from the subject of the 
effects of sedentary habits to which the pursuits that are 
carried on in cloisters of ancient learning are apt to lead ; 
but in truth, there remained little to be said on the sub- 
ject. If such habits appear less injurious to health in 
this branch of study than might have been expected, it is 
only because memory and not imagination, industry and 
not enthusiasm, have to do with the pursuits of the philo- 
logist. 

y —— 

CHAPTER XII. 
LONGEVITY OF MUSICAL COMPOSERS, SCULPTORS, AND 
PAINTERS. 

Finally, we have to observe the extraordinary differ- 
ence in the longevity of the masical composers, and 
that of the artists. We find the amount of live in the 
list of the sculptors and patnters larger, by one bundred 


and twenty-eight years, than in that of the votaries of 


Euterpe. 

Music is to sensibility what language is to poetry, the 
mode of expressing enthusiastic sentiments, and excit 
ing agreeable sensations. The more imagination the 
composer is able to put into his music, the more power. 
fully he appeals to the feelings. Sensibility is the sou! 
of music, and pathos its most powerful attribute. 

Pythagoras imagined that music was the soul of life 
itself, or that harmony was the sun total of the facul- 
ties, and the necessary result of the concert of these 
faculties, and of the bodily functions. 

Musical eomposition, then, demands extraordinary 
sensibility, an enthusiastic imagination, an instinctive 
taste, rather than deep thought, The same qualities 
differently directed make the poet. Is it, then, to be 
wondered at, that we should find the poets and the 
musical composers considerably shorter lived than the 
followers of all other learned or scientific pursuits. 
whose sensibility is not exercised by their studies, 
whose imaginations are not wearied by excessive appli. 
cation and enthusiasm? The term “genus irritabile” 
deserves to be transferred from the poetical to the mu- 
sical tribe; for we take it that an enraged musician is 
a much more common spectacle than an irritated bard, 
and infinitely more rabid in his choler. 

Generally speaking, musicians the most intolerant 
of men to one another, the most ious, the best hu- 
moured when flattered, and the worst tempered at all 
other times. Musie, like laudanum, appears to soothe 
the senses when used in moderation, but the continual 
employment of either flurries and excites the faculties, 
and often renders the best natured men in the world, 
petulent, irritable, and violent. 











In the list of artists the sculptors and painters have 
been placed apart for the purpose of showing the greater 
longevity of the former. The united ages of both exceed 
the poet’s amountof life by no less than three hundred and 
thirty-two years—an ample indication of the difference of 
the influence of the imagination and the imitative art on 
health. Many, we are aware, think that imagination 
enters as largely into the pursuits of painting as into 
poetry. But, if such were the case, sculpture might in- 
dulge in the vagaries and chimeras of fancy without being 
obliged to have recourse to the centaurs and satyrs of 
poetry for its mensters, and painting might not have 
had to borrow its most beautiful subjects from the fervid 
description of Madonnas and Magdalens in the monkish 
records of the middle ages. It has been truly observed 
by an intelligent traveller, that “ what the ancient 
poets fancied in verse, the sculptors formed in marble ; 
what the priests invented afterwards in their cells, the 
painters have perpetuated on canvass. And thus the 
poetic fiction and the sacerdotal miracle—the ancient 
‘able and the modern legend, by the magic influence of 
the chisel and the pencil, are handed down from age to 
age.” A vivid perception of all that is sublime and 
beautiful in imagination is essential to the artist ; but 
it does not follow because Hogarth had an excellent 
perception of the ridiculous, that nature had endowed 
iim with the comic talent of a Liston. The elements 
of painting are said to be, invention, design, colouring. 
and disposition. But, if invention implies here original 
creutive power, independent of the imagery of nature 
and poetry, or of events detailed in history, the term is 
erroneously applied. The sublimest effort of pictorial 
art that can be adduced in favour of the received opinion 
of the inventive genius of painting, is that wonderful 
picture of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo. But 
the majesty and glory, the terror and despair, that are 
depicted init, are not invented, but embodied. The ori- 
ginal of each outline is in the Sacred History, and our 
wonder is not more at the execution of such a design 
than at the boldness of the genius that had the courage 
to undertake it. Imagination is the power which the 
artist is least necessitated to call into action ; judgment 
is the master excellence which is requisite to regulate 
and direet the minor qualities that are given by nature, 
or aeqnuired by experience. ‘ Good sense and experi- 
ence,” says Burke, “ ucting together, find out what is 
fit 1o be done in every work of art.” Painting, ina 
word, is the adaption of poetry to the eye, the concen- 
tration of natural imagery—the skilful combination, in a 
limited space, of the idea of infinity, with the percep. 
tion of objcets that are visible at a glance. Many of 
the ancient painters, it is trne, were tolerable poets. 
Michael Angelo and Salvator Rosa were good ones; but 
it docs not follow that imagination is essential to the 
production of art. Some of ihe most eminent lawyers 
wrote excellent verses. Sir Thomas More, Jones, 

slackstone, Erskine, and Curran, had considerable ta- 
lents for poetry. But poetry has very little to do with 
aw; neither bas it with chemistry, and yet Sir Hum. 
phry Davy has left effusions of this kind behind him 
which would not be discreditable to any bard. 

We may conclude with Goethe, “ there is a differ- 
ence between the art of painting and that of writing ; 
their bases may touch each other, but their summits 
ure distinet and separate.” And from the list that have 
been noticed of the painters and poets, we have seen 
there is a wide difference between the influence of an 
imitative art and an imaginative pursuit, on iealth. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


Though to the moralist it is of much less importance 
how a man dies than how he lives, it is nevertheless a 
matter of more than curiosity to enquire bow far the 
words and actions, the theoretical philosophy and the 
practical conduct of men correspond in their last mo- 
ments. In such moments, what influence has mental 
cultivation on the conduct of individuals? Or, is there 
indeed any perceptible difference between the bearing 
of the cultivated and uncultivated mind in the last scene 
ofall? Generally speaking, the influence of literature 
and science over the mind and the demeanor of men, is 
at no period displayed to such advantage as at that of 
the close of life. What medical man has attended at 
the death-bed of the scholar, or the studious man, and 
has not found death divested of half its terrors by the 
dignified composure of the sufferer, and his state one of 
peace and serenity, compared with the abject condition 
of the uncnligbtened mind in the same extremity ? Those, 





perhaps, who relinquish life with the most reluctance, 
paradoxical as it may appear to be, are to be found in 
the most opposite grades of society—those in the very 
highest and lowest walks of life. In different countries, 
likewise, it is singular in what different degrees people 
are influenced by the fear of eternity, and in what dif. 
ferent ways the pomp of death, the peculiar mode of 
sepulture, reasonable views of religion, and terrifying 
superstitions, affect the people of particular countries, 
The Irish, who are certainly not deficient in physical 
courage, support bodily suffering, and encounter death, 
with less fortitude than the people of this country. A 
German entertains his fate, in his dying moments, more 
like a philosopher than a Frenchman. And, of all 
places in the world, the capital of Turkey is it, where we 
have seen death present the greatest terrors, and where 
life has been most unwillingly resigned. ‘The Arabs, 
on the other hand, professing the same religion as the 
Turks, differ from them wholly in this respect, and meet 
death with greater indifference than the humbler classes 
of any other country, Mahomedan or Christian. It is 
truly surprising with what apathy an Arab, in ex. 
tremity, will lay him down to die, and with what per. 
tinacity the ‘Turk will cling to life—with what abject 
iinportunity he will solicit the physician to save and 
preserve him. 


In various epidemics in the East, we have had occa- 
sion to observe the striking difference in the conduct of 
both in their last moments, and especially in the expedi- 
tion of Ibrahim Pasha to the Morea, when hundreds 
were dying daily in the camp at Suda. Tiere the 
haughty Moslem went to the society of his celestial 
houries like a miserable slave, while the good-humour. 
ed Arab went like a hero to his long last home. The 
difference in their moral qualities, and the mental supe. 
riority of the Egyptian over the ‘Turk, made all the 
distinction. 


The resu!t of the observation of many a closing scene 
in various climes, leads to the conclusion that death is 
envisaged by those with the least horror, whose lives 
have been least influenced by superstition or fanaticism, 
as well as by those who have cultivated literature and 
science with the most ardour. “ Of the great number,” 
says Sir Henry Halford, in his Essay on Death, “ to 
whom it has been my painful professional duty to have 
administered in the last hours of their lives, I have some- 
times felt surprised that so few have appeared reluctant 
to go to ‘the undiscovered country, froin whose bourne 


no traveller returns.’ ” ' 


And probably, were it not for the adventitious ter- 
rors which are given to death—for all the frightful 
paraphernalia of the darkened chamber, the hideous 
vesture of tle corpse, and the lugubrious visages of ‘ the 
funeral performers,’ the solemn mutes who ‘ mimic sor- 
row when the heart’s not sad,’ and all the frightful 
‘pomp and circumstance’ of death—the sable pall, the 
waving plumes ;—were it not for these, aud the revolt- 
ing custom of heightening the horrors of sepulture, the 
formal mode of doing violence to the feelings of the 
friends who stand over the grave, death might be di- 
vested of half its terrors, and its approach even hailed 
as a blessing by the majority of mankind—by those, at 
least, who are weary of the world, whatever portion of 
it they may be. [sit not Johnson who has said, there is 
probably more pain in passing from youth to age, than 
from age to eternity ? 


Professor Hufeland, whose observations on this sub- 
ject are worth all] the essays that have lately obtained a 
temporary notoricty, and that too without any classical 
clap-traps or shreds and patches of ancient scholarship, 
has well observed in his work on longevity, ** that many 
fear death less than the operation of dying. People (he 
says) form the most singular conception of the last strug- 
gle, the separation of the soul from the body, and the 
like. But this is all void uf foundation. No man cer- 
tainly ever felt what death is; and as insensibly as we 
enter into life, equally insensibly do we leave it. The 
beginning and the end are here united. My proofs are 
as follows. First, man can have no sensation of dying; 
for, to die, means nothing more than to lose the vital 
power, and it is the vital power which is the medium of 
Communication between the soul and body. In propor- 
tion as the vital power decreases, we lose the power of 
sensation and of consciousness; and we cannot lose life 
without at the same time, or rather before, lusing our 
vital sensation, which requires the assistance of the 
tenderest organs. We are taught also by experience, 
that all those who ever passed through the first stage of 
death, and were again brought to life, unanimously as- 
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serted that they felt nothing of dying, but sunk at once 
into a state of insensibility.” 

« Let us not be led into a mistake by the convulsive 
throbs, the rattling in the throat, and the apparent 
pangs of death, which are exhibited by many persons 
when in a dying state. These symptoms are painful 
only to the spectators, and not to the dying, whoare not 
sensible of them. ‘The case here is the same as if one, 
from the dreadful contortions of a person in an epileptic 
fit, should form a concinsion respecting his internal 
feelings: from what affects us su much, he suffers no- 
thing.” : ; 

“ Let one always consider life, as it really is, a mean 
state, which is not an object itself, but a medium for 
obtaining an object, as the multifarious imperfections of 
it sufficiently prove; as a period of trial and preparation, 
a fragment of existence, through which we are to be 
fitted for, and transmitted to, other periods. Can the 
idea, then, of really making this transition—of ascend- 
ing to another from this mean state, this doubtful pro- 
blematical existence, which never affords complete satis- 
faction, ever excite terror? With courage and confidence 
we may, therefore, resign ourselves to the will of that Su- 
preme Being, who, without our consent, placed us upon 
this sublunary theatre, and give up to his management 
the future direction of our fate.” 

“Remembrance of the past, of that circle of friends who 
were nearest and always will be dearest to our hearts, 
and who, as it were, now smile to us with a friendly look 
of invitation from that distant country beyond the grave, 
will also tend very much to allay the fear of death.” 

There is one point connected with this subject—the 
brightening up of the mind previously to its dissolution ; 
or, to use the common expression, “the lightness before 
death,”—on which a few words remain to be said. The no. 
tion that dying people were favoured beyond others with a 
spiritualised conception of things, not only relating to 
time, but likewise to eternity, was familiar to the an- 
cients, and was probably borrowed by the Jews from the 
Egyptians, amongst whose descendants the words and 
wishes of a dying man are still regarded as mani‘esta- 
tions of a spirit of wisdom that has risen superior to the 
weaknesses and passions of humanity. The doctrine, 
however, shared the fate of all similar opinions that are 
specious without being solid, and entertaining without be- 
ing true: it was forgotten till revived by Areteeus; and 
from his time to that of Sir H. Halford, millions of people 
were born and buried, and no indications of a prophetic 
spirit exhibited by the dying, or recorded of them, till the 
learned baronet produced his essay on the subject. In 
truth, this lighting up of the mind amounts to nothing 
more than a pleasurable excited condition of the mental 
faculties, following perhaps a state of previous torpor, and 
continuing a few hours, or oftentimes moinents, before 
dissolution. This rousing up of the mind is probably pro- 
duced by the stimulus of dark venous blood circulating 
through the arterial vessels of the brain, in consequence 
of the imperfect oxygenation of the blood in the lungs, 
whose delicate air-cells become impeded by the deposi- 
tion of mucus on the surface, which there is not sufficient 
energy in the absorbents to remove, and hence arises the 
rattling in the throat which commonly precedes death.* 

The effect of this new stimulus of dark-coloured blood 
in the arterial vessels, appears strongly to resemble the 
exhilarating effects of the opium, inasmuch as physical 
pain is lulled, the sensations soothed, and the imagina- 
tion exalted. Long-forgotten pleasures are recalled, old 
familiar faces are scen in the mind’s eye, and weil- 
remembered friends are communed with, and the imagi- 
native power of giving a real presence to the shadowy 
reproductions of memory is busily employed, and a sort 
of delirium, or rather of mental exaltation, is the conse- 
quence, in which a rapid succession of ideas, in most in- 
stances apparently of an agrceable nature, pass through 
the mind, and the sense of bodily pain to all appearance 
is wholly overpowered. These phenomena were, perhaps, 
never more strikingly exhibited than in the case of the 
late Mr. Salt. ‘The last three or four days of his life his 
mind seemed to have regained all its former activity. He 
spoke in various languages to his attendants, some of 
which, as the Amharic, he had not used for many years; 
he composed some verses that referred to his previous 
sufferings, and repeated them with great energy to the 
friend who accompanied him. The prophetic spirit which 
in some degree is supposed, by the authors we have al- 
luded to, to be attained by the dying, was likwise aimed 





* In the Quarterly Review for April, the explanation 
of the phenomena here glanced at is sensibly and intelli- 
gibly given, and may be referred to with advantage for 
larger information on this subject. 





at, though not attained in this instance—for poor Salt 
frequently predicted that he would die on a Thursday, but 
the prediction was not accomplished. 

Some of the following brief accounts of the closing 
scene of men of genius, may tend to illustrate the pre- 
ceding observations, and to show how far a predominant 
passion or favourite pursuit may influence the mind even 
at the latest hour of life. In nearly every instance, “the 
ruling passion strong in death’’ is found to be displayed. 

Rousseau, when dying, ordered his attendants to place 
him before the window, that he might once more behold 
his garden, and bid adicu to nature. 

Addison’s dying speech to his son-in-law was charac- 
teristic enough of the man, who was accustomed to in- 
veigh against the follies of mankind, though not alto- 
gether tree from some of the frailties he denounced. 
“ Behold,” said he to the dissolute young nobleman, “ with 
what tranquillity a Christian can die!” 

Roscommon uttered at the moment he expired, two 
lines of his own version of “ Dies ire.” 

Haller died feeling his pulse, and when he found it al- 
most gone, turning to his brother physician, said, “* My 
friend, the artery ceases to beat,” and died. 

Petrarch was found dead in his library, leaning on a 
book. 

Bead died in the act of dictating. 

Herder closed his career writing an ode to the Deity, 
his pen on the last line. 

Waller died repeating some lines of Virgil. 

Metastasio, who would never suffer the word death to 
be uttered in his presence, at last so far triumphed over 
his fears, that, alter receiving the last rites of religion, in 
his enthusiasin he burst forth into a stanza of religious 
poetry. 

Lucan died reciting some verses of his own Pharsalia. 

Alfieri, the day before he died, was persuaded to sce 
a priest; and when he came, he said to him with great 
afiubility, “ ave the kindness to look in to-morrow—I 
trust death will wait four-and-twenty hours.” 

Napoleon, when dying, and in the act of speaking to 
the clergymen, reproved his sceptical physician for smil- 
ing, in these words—“ You are above those weaknesses, 
but what can I do? I am neither a philosopher nor a 
physician; I believe in God, and am of the religion of my 
father. It is not every one who can be an atheist.” The 
last words he uttered Head Army evinced 
clearly enough what sort of visions were passing over 
his mind at the moment of dissolution. 

‘Tasso’s dying request to Cardinal Cynthia was indica- 
tive of the gloom which haunted him through life; he 
had but one favour, he said, to request of him, which was, 
that he would collect his works, and commit them to the 
flames, especially his Jerusalem Delivered. 

Leibnitz was found dead in his chamber, with a book 
in bis hand. 

Clarendon’s pen dropped from his fingers when he was 
scized with the palsy, which terminated his life. 

Chaucer died ballad making. His last production he 
entitled, “A Ballad, made by Geoffrey Chaucer on his 
death-bed, lying in great anguish.” 

Barthelemy was seized with death while reading his 
favourite Horace. 

Sur Godirey Kneller’s vanity was displayed in his last 
moments. Pope, who visited him two days before he 
died, says, he never saw a scene of so much vanity in his 
lite; he was sitting up in his bed, contemplating the plan 
he was making for his own monument. 

Wycherly, when dying, had his young wife brought to 
his bed-side, and having taken her hand in a very solemn 
manner, said, he had but one request to make of her, and 
that wes, that she would never marry an old man again. 
‘There is every reason to believe, though it is not stated 
in the account, that so reasonable a request could not be 
denied at such a moment. 

“ Bolingbroke,” says Spence, “in his last illness, de- 
sired to be brought to the table where we were sitting at 
dinner; his appearance was such that we all thought 
him dying, and Mrs. Arbuthnot involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘This is quite an Egyptian feast,’’? On another autho- 
rity he is represented as being overcome by terrors and 











excessive passion in his last moments, and, after one of 


his fits of choler, being overheard by Sir Harry Mildinay 
complaining to himself, and saying, “ What will my poor 
soul undergo for all these things?” 

Keats, a little before he died, when his friend asked 
hin how he did, replied in a low voice, “ Better, my 
friend. I feel the daisies growing over me.” 

In D'Israeli’s admirable work on “ Men of Genius,” 
from which some of the preceding accounts are taken, 
many others are to be found, tending to illustrate more 
forcibly, perhaps, than any of those instances we lave 


given, the soothing, and if the word may be allowed, the 
benign influence of literary habits on the tranquillity of 
the individual in his latest moments. ; 
nn 
CHAPTER XIV. 
THE IMPROVIDENCE OF LITERARY MEN. 

Ifthe misfortunes of men of genius were unconnected 
with their infirmities, any notice of them, however bricf, 
would be irrelevant to the subject of these pages. In 
literature itself, there surely is nothing to favour impro- 
vidence, or to unfit men for the active duties of life; but 
in the habits which literary men contract from excessive 
application to their pursuits, there is a great deal to dis- 
qualify the studious man for those petty details of econo- 
my and prudence, which are essential to the attainment 
of worldly prosperity. “ It is incongruous,” says Burns, 
“tis absurd to suppose that the man, whose mind glows 
with sentiments lighted up at the sacred fame of poetry 
—a man whose heart distends with benevolence to all the 
human race, who soars above this little seene of things, 
can condescend to mind the paltry concerns about which 
the terre-filial race fret, und fume, and vex themselves.” 
Poor Burns had evidently his own improvidence in view 
when he made this observation, but he must have been 
the most simple-minded of bards if he expected to disarm 
the censure of the world by it. Its charity may some- 
times extend to the eccentricities of genius, but seldom te 
the poverty that springs from its improvidence. The 
greatest explosion of periodical morality that we remeim- 
ber to have occurred for some years, took place in most 
of the newspapers of the day, not many months ago, on 
the occasion of the appearance of the lite of a celebrated 
bard, in which the biographer had unfortunately spoken 
of the poetic temperament as onc ill calculated to favour 
the cultivation of the sucial and domestic ties. Many 
men of genius have unquestionably been every thing that 
men should be in all the relations of private life; there- 
fore, with those outrageous moralists, there was no reason 
why all men of genius should not be patterns of excel- 
lence to all good citizens, husbands, fathers, and econo- 
inieal managers of private affairs. No reason can be 
given why they should not be such. We only know, that 
such the majority of them unfortunately are not; and, in- 
deed, in the varied distribution of nature’s gifts, when we 
generally find the absence of one excellence atoned for 
by the possession of another, it would be in vain to expect 
a combination of all such advantages in the same indi- 
vidual. Nature cannot afford to be so protusely lavish 
even to her favourites. It is somewhat singular, that 
those instances of pre-eminent genius, accompanied by 
well-regulated conduct and domestic virtues, which are 
adduced in opposition to the notion that the temperament 
of genius exerts an unfavourable influence on the habits of 
private life, are of persons who never took upon them the 
ties of husbands or of fathers. And had they done so, 
who knows what their conduct might have been in these 
relations? Newton, Galileo, Michacl Angelo, Locke, 
Hume, Pope, never married; neither did Bacon, Voltaire, 
and many otlicr illustrious men, who either distrusted 
their own fitness for the married state, or were affraid to 
stake their tranquillity on the hazard of the matrimonial 
dic. 

Whatever doubt there inay be, whether the man who 
lives sili ef musis in his study, and not in society, who 
communes with former ages, and not with the events 
which are passing around him, is eminently qualified for 
the duties and offices of married lift, it cannot be denied 
that his habits, and the tendency of his pursuits, are ill 
calculated to make him a provident or a thrifty man. 

In all ages and in all countries, poverty has been the 
patrimony of the muses. Johnson, Goldsmith, Fielding, 
and Butler, commenced their literary career in garrets, 
from which, no doubt, they had as unimpeded a prospect 
of the workhouse as the summits of Parnassus are said 
to afford. Even Addison wrote his Campaign in a gar- 
ret in the Haymarket. Camoens died in an alms-house, 
and fifteen years afterwards had a splendid monument 
erected to his memory. It was with the poor man of ge. 
nius in that day as the present: “And they who loathed 
his lie, might gildehis grave.” Chatterton lies buried 
in Shoe-lane workhguse, and Otway expired in a pot- 
house. The Adventurer goes so far as to state, that not a 
favourite of the Muses, since the days of Amphian, 
was ever able to build a house. Poor Scott, however, did 
more than build one, and the example is certainly not 
encouraging to authors. 

Sut perhaps there is not another instance, e¥cn in this 
land of wealth, of an author by profession dwelling in a 
habitation of his own erection. 





Burton ascribes the heedlessness of literary men, of 
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r poverty, to the 


their own affairs, and consequently th 


unhappy influence of the Muses’ de tiny. “When Jupi- 
ter’s daughters,” he says, “ were all married to the gods, 


the Muses alone were left solitary, pre b ibly because they 
had no portions. Helicon was forsaken of ail suitors, 
and Calliope only continued to be a maid, because she 


had no dower.” Petronius, he narrates, knew a scholar 


by the meanness of his apparel. “There caine,” saith he, 
“by chance into my company, a fellow not very spruce 
to look on, whom LT could perceive, by that note ulone, to 


| I asked 


be ascholar, wl 


om commonly all rich men hate. 
was? and he answered—a poct. I demand- 


him what he 
ed, why he was ragged? he told me this kind of learning 
” 


never made any man rich. 
“All which our ordinary students,” says Burton, “right 


well perceiving in the Universities, how unprofitable are 

these poctical and philosophical pursuits of theirs, apply 

themselves, in all haste, to more Commodious and lucra- 
’ 


tive professions. ‘They are no longer hes 


ledge —he who can tell his money, hath arithmetic 
enough: he is a true geomcetrician, who can measure a 
istrologe ry who can 


of know- 





good fortune to himself: a perfect 
cast the rise and fall of others, and turn their errant mo- 
tions to his own advantage: the best optician, who can 
reflect the beams of a great man’s favour, and cause them 
to shine upon himse!f” 

Aineas Sylvius says he knew many scholars in his 
time “excellent, well-learned men, but so rude, so silly, 
that they had no common civility, nor knew how to ma- 
nage cither their own affairs, or those of the public.” 

“They are generally looked down upon,” continues 
Burton, “on account of their carriage, because they can- 


not ride a horse, which every clown can manage; salute 
and court a gentlewoman; carve properly at table; cringe 


hier can 








and ma congees, Which every common swa 
do.” ‘Th 

ments in this way; they le long to that race, of one of 
whom Pliny gave the description—* He is yet a scholar: 


y cannot truly vaunt much of their accomplish- 


than which kind of men there is nothing so simple, sc 
sincere, and none better.” 

Jut the miseries of Grub-street are no longer known; 
well-fed authors may be daily encountered in * the Row,” 
and no writer of any repute perambulates the town, at 
least within a rood of Bond-street, in a thread-bare coat. 
In short, there is a general opinion that literature has of 


late become a lucrative employment; that God has molli- 


fied the hearts of bookscllers—* hearts,” which in by- 
gone times had “ become like that of Leviathan, firm as 
” 


a stone, yea hard as a piece of nether mill-stone. 

It is commonly imagined, that because it has become 
, there arc 
rae d in the 
no unfortunate men of genius condemned to 





the fashion for pe ople of rank to write book 





no poor authors, no “ patient merit’? unrey. 
Thi¢ tropoli 
bear “the whips and scorns of the time,” to hawk about 
their intellectual wares from publisher to publisher, till 
thev are tempted, like poor Collins, to consign them to 
the flames; to dance attendance on some bashaw of“ the 
trade,” who rubs his soft hands, while he is sifting, not 
the merit of the performance, but the politics and con- 
nections of the author; and when he has duly ascertained 
that he is dealing with a man ef’ the principles which 
every author who is a gentleman is supposed to profess, 
he then may be open to an offer for the work, and per- 








haps in as many weeks as days have been promised,— 
(and if the author is a very poor and modest man,) in as 
many months—the manuscript may be examined, and in 
all probability very civilly declined by one whose pro- 
mises may have proved the bitter bread of disappoint- 
ment, and who never may have known what it is to feel 
that sickness of the heart which arises from hope de- 
ferred. Or perhaps the poor author may try his fate else- 
where, and his heart may die away within him, while he 
is kept waiting in an ante-room for the customary period 
of solitary confinement, that is sufficient to subdue the 
ardent expectations of an author, before he is adinitted to 
he presence of “ the great invisible.” Bet when at length 
his torm is revealed to the author’s eye, emerging from 
a pile of fashionable publications, to be frozen to death by 
inches by the cold civility of his smile, to be asked in 
“bated breath and bondsman key,” for the nature of the 
influence that is to push the book, and in default of an 
aristocratic name, and a fashionable”acquaintance, to be 
bowed like a mandarin to the outefi@oor, is what he has 
to expect, and to be assured all the time that the work is 
a very good work in its way, but that authors who would 
be read, mast have titles as well as their books, and that 
nothing short of a baronctey will go down in a title-page. 

If it be imagined there are no authors now-a-days, 
pining as in former times, in want and wretehedness, be- 
cause their destitution is not so much obtruded on the 
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tion of a vast portion of the literary men of London 
known. Because shame may not allow them to parade 
their poverty before the eyes of their fellow-men in Re- 
gent street or Hyde Park, because their seedy garments 
and attenuated forms are not to be seen in public places, 
forsooth they exist not!—alas! they are to be found else- 
where, and their familiar companions are still but too 
freque ntly 

Pallentes morbi, luctus, cureque laborque 

Ket metus, et malesuada fames, et turpis egestas 

‘Terribiles visu forma,— 


dut it would be absurd, as well as unjust, to attribute 
the misfortunes of literary men to the conduct of 
those whose business it is to cater for the literary taste 
of the public. If authors have to complain, it is of the 
system on which the book trade is carried on, and not 
of the individuals who are employed in it: generally 
speaking, it must be acknowledged, men more liberal 
and more honourable are not to be met with. 

It cannot be denied that literary men are too often de- 
sirous to cover their own imprudence by taxing the world 
with neglecting merit, by railing at fortune for the blind 
distribution of her gifts. “ Many of the English pocts,” 
says Goethe, “after spending their early years in folly 
and licentiousness, have afterwards thought themselves 
entitled to deplore the vanities of human life. It is un- 
reasonable of those who have wholly devoted themselves 
to the acquisition of fame, and not of fortune, to expect 
the advantages that are solely in the latter’s gift. Por- 
son, in his embarrassment, thought it a hard case, that 
with all his Greek, he could not command a hundred 
pounds; and Burns, in his letters, whines about his po- 
verty, as if he had expected, by the cultivation of poetry, 
to have amassed a fortune. 

‘The inost sensible observations we have ever scen on 
this subject are those of a lady, whose reputation de- 
servedly ranks high in the literary world, and such is 
their merit, that we may be periitted to end this subject 
with their insertion. 

“The poct complains of his poverty when he secs a 
rich booby wallowing in wealth, forgetting such wealth 
is acquired or retained by such paltry arts as he disdains 
to practise ; if he refuse to pay the price, why expect the 
purchase ? We should consider this world as a great 
mart of commerce, where wealth, ease, fame, and know- 
ledge, are exposed to our view. Our industry and labour 
are so much ready money, which we are to lay out to the 
best advantage. Examine, choose, or reject the wares, 
but stand to your own judgment, and do not like child- 
ren, when you have purchased one thing, repine that you 
do not possess another, which you did not purchase. If 
you would be rich, you must put your heart against the 
Muses, and be content to feed your understanding with 
plain and houschold truths. You must keep on in one 
beaten track, without turning to the right hand or the 
left. ‘But I cannot submit to drudgery like this—I feel 
a spirit above it.” ’Tis well to be above it then, only do 
not repine that you are not rich. 

“Is knowledge the pearl of price? you see that too 
may be purchased by steady application, and long solitary 
hours of study and reflection. ‘ But,’ says the man of 
letters, ‘is it not a hardship that many an illiterate fellow, 
who cannot construe the motto on his coach, shall raise 
a fortune, and make a figure, while I have little more 
than the common necessaries of life ?” 

“ Was it in order to raise a fortune you consumed the 
sprightly hours of youth in study and retirement? Was 
it to be rich that you grew pale over the midnight lamp? 
You have then mistaken your path, and ill employed your 
industry. * What reward have I then for all my labours?’ 
What reward !—A large comprehensive soul, well purged 
from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices, able 
to interpret the works of man and God. A rich, flourish- 
ing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores 
of entertainment and reflection. A perpetual spring of 
fresh ideas, and the conscious dignity of superior intelli- 
gence. Good heavens! and what reward can you ask 
beside ? 

“Tf'a mean dirty fellow should have amassed wealth 
enough to buy half a nation, is it a reproach upon the eco- 
nomy of Providence ? Not in the least. He made himselfa 
mean dirty fellow for that very end. He has paid his 
health, his conscience, his liberty for it, and will you envy 
him his bargain? Will you hang your head and blush 
in his presence, because he outshines you in show and 
equipage? Lift your head with a noble confidence, and 
say to yourself, ‘ I have not these things, it is true; but 
it is because I have not sought them ; it is because I pos- 
sess something better. I have chosen my lot; I am con- 





public as it formerly was wont to be, little is the condi- 


tent and satisfied.’ ” 


CHAPTER XV. 
APPLICATION OF THE PRECEDING OBSERVATIONS, 

The history of men of genius affords abundant proof 
that the habits of literary men are unfavourable to health, 
and that constant application to those studies, whose ac. 
knowledged tendency is to exalt the intellect, and to en. 
large the faculties of the mind, are nevertheless produc. 
tive of consequences similar to those which arise trom 
physical infirmities. “ The conversation of a poet,” says 
Goldsmith, “is that of a man of sense, while his actions 
are those of a fool.” 

There is no reason why folly should emanate from 


‘| poetry ; but we have reason enough to know that many 


mental infirmities arise from sedentary habits and their 
accompanying evils; yet in the face of modern biogra. 
phy, it requires a little courage to assert that bodily 
disease has an influence over the feelings, temper, or 
sensibility of studious men, and that it gives a colour to 
character, which it is often impossible to discriminate by 
any other light than that of medical philosophy. In the 
following pages we purpose to illustrate this opinion, by 
referring to the lives of a few of those individuals, the 
splendour of whose career has brought, not only their 
frailties, but their peculiarities into pnblic notice, ard by 
pointing out, in each instance, those deviations from 
health which deserve to be taken into account in fairly 
considering the literary character. 

The most frequent disorders of literary men are dys. 
pepsia and hypochondria, and in extreme cases, the ter- 
mination of these maladies is in some cerebral disorder, 
either mania, epilepsy, or paralysis, and these we intend 
to notice in the order of their succession in the following 
brief sketches of the physical infirmities of Pope, John- 
son, Burns, Cowper, Byron, and, lastly, Scott, in whose 
case the absence of the ordinary errors of genius may be 
ascribed in a great measure to well-regulated habits, 
which certainly were not those of the others above men. 
tioned. 


POPE. 

For about three quarters of a century the public la- 
boured under the delusion that Pope was a poet, and 
moreover a man of tolerable morals, till an amiable cler- 
gyman, instigated no doubt by the most laudable mo- 
tives, took upon himself to disabuse the world of its 
error, and to pull down the reputation of Hoier’s trans. 
lator from the eminence it had undeservedly attained. 
It was an adventurous task, and one which required a 
mind fraught with all the fervour of literary controversy, 


‘land actuated solely by an honest detestation of false pre- 


tensions and flagrant imposition. He had to invalidate 
the title of an impostor to literary immortality ; he had 
to impugn the character of a man who is supposed to 
have had some virtues, and whose failings had unfortu- 
nately been almost forgotten; and verily, the task was 
performed with signal intrepidity, though not perhaps 
with complete success. A troublesome opponent took 
the field in defence of a brother bard’s disparaged fame, 
and he laid about him like one who was accustomed to 
spare no critic in his rage, and no reviewer in his anger. 
The distinction of being attacked by such an adversary 
was the only advantage to be gained by the contest; but 
this advantage was purchased ut the expense of consider- 
able punishment. ‘The controversy was a hot one, and 
the fame of the individual who was the subject of the 
quarrel had to pass through an ordeal of fire; but phe- 
nix-like, the character of the poet rose triumphant from 
the flames, albcit the conduct of the man came forth, not 
altogether unscathed by the conflagration. Not even By- 
ron’s genius could rescue the memory of Pope from the 
obloquy of the long forgotten errors that had been raked 
up by the indefatigable industry of his opponent; for in 
attempting to palliate those errors, the bodily infirmities 
of the victim of the controversy were overlooked, and no 
satisfactory explanation was given of that peevishness of 
temper, and waywardness of humour, which unquestion- 
ably tarnished the character of this favourite—we had 
almost said, this spoiled child of genius. 

The following references to his habits and tempera- 
ment may probably throw some little light on the nature 
of his failings, and tend even to remove the impression 
which the animadversions of Mr. Bowles may have pro- 
duced, “ By natural deformity, or accidental distortion,” 
we are told by Johnson, “ the vital functions of Pope were 
so much disordered, that his life was a long disease.” 
The deformity alluded to arose from an affection of the 
spine, contracted in infancy, and to which the extreme 
delicacy of his constitution is to be attributed. 

When it is recollected that the nerves which supply 
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the abdominal viscera with the energy that is essential 
to their functions, are derived from the spinal column, the 
cause of the disorder of his digestive powers during the 
whole of his life is easily conceived. As he advanced in 
life the original complaint ceased to make any further 
progress, and its effects on his constitution might have 
been removed by due attention to regimen and exercise ; 
but instead of these, active medicines and stimulating 
dict were the means he constantly employed of tempora- 
rily palliating the exhaustion, and obviating the excite- 
ment consequent on excessive mental application. None 
of his biographers, indeed, allude to his having suffered 
from indigestion; and it is even possible that he might 
not have been himself aware of the nature of those ane- 
milous symptoms of dyspepsia, which mimic the form of 
every other malady; those symptoms of giddiness, lan- 
guor, dejection, palpitation of the heart, constant head- 
ache, dimness of sight, occasional failure of the mental 
powers, exhaustion of nervous energy, depriving the body 
of vital heat, and the diminution of muscular strength, 
without a corresponding loss of flesh, he frequently com. 
plains of; and every medical man is aware, that they 
are the characteristic symptoms of dyspepsia. 

One patient calls his disorder spleen, another nervous- 
ness, another melancholy, another irritability : the medi- 
cal nomenclature is no less prolific, but all their titles are 
for a single malady, and “not one of them,” says Dr. 
James Johnson, in his admirable treatise on the “ Mor- 
bid Sensibility of the Stomach,” “ expresses the real na- 
ture of the malady, but only some of its multiform symp- 
toms. Of all these designations, indigestion has been 
the most hacknied title, and it is, in my opinion, the most 
erroneous. ‘The very worst forms of the disease—forms 
in which the body is tortured for years, and the mind ul- 
timately wrecked, often exhibit no sign or proof of indi- 
gestion, in the ordinary sense of the word, the appetite 
being good, the digestion apparently complete.” 

The fact is, that where pain is not the character of the 
disease, the attention of the patient is carried to the 
symptoms in organs, perhaps the remotest from the cause; 
and in this particular disorder the patient is seldom or 
ever sensible of pain in the actual seat of it. 

We are told by Pope’s biographer, “that the indulgence 
and accommodation that his sickness required, had taught 
him all the unpleasing and unsocial qualities of a valctu- 
dinarian man.” And in various other passages we are 
informed that he was irascible, capricious, peevish, and 
resentful; often wanton in his attacks, and unjust in his 
censures; that he delighted in artifice in his intercourse 
with mankind, so that he could hardly drink tea without 
a stratagem; that his cunning sometimes descended to 
such petty parsimony as writing his composition on the 
backs of letters, by which perhaps he might have saved 
five shillings in five years, (a crime against stationary, 
by the way, which he shared in common with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott,) that although he occasionally gave a splendid 
dinner, and was enabled to do so on an income of about 
eight hundred a year, his entertainment was often scanty 
to his friends, and he was cupable of setting a single pint 
upon the table, and saying to his guests when he retired, 
“Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine.” We are told, 
moreover, that his satire had often in it more of petu- 
lance, personality, and malignity, than of moral design, 
or a desire to refine the public taste. 

These are serious charges against the justice and 
amiability of his character ; and probably there is a great 
deal of truth in them, but they only apply to his charac- 
ter, not to his disposition. 

There is a paradox in the conduct of literary men, 
which makes it necessary to draw a distinction between 
their actions, and their sentiments, between the author 
with a pen in his hand, and the man without it; between 
the character that is formed by the world, and the dispo- 
sition which is only known by private friends. 

Johnson has pictured Pope as he really appeared to 
the world; but Bolingbroke spoke of him when he was 
on his death-bed, not as he appeared to be, but as he 
knew him to have been, when he said to his weeping at- 
tendants,—“ I have known him these thirty years; he 
was the kindest hearted man in the world.” Who knows 
under what paroxysm of mental irritation of that disease 
which, more than any other, domineers over the feelings 
of the sufferer, he might have written those bitter sar- 
casms which he levelled against his literary opponents ? 
Who knows in what moment of bodily pain his irasci- 
bility might have taken the form of unjustifiable satire, 
or his morbid sensibility assumed the sickly shape of pe- 
tulance and peevishness ? Who knows how the strength 
of the strong mind might have been cast down by his 
sufferings, when “ he descended to the artifice” of im- 


effect which he published by subterfuge ?” Who, that 
has observed how the vacilliting conduct of the dyspep- 
tic invalid imitates the vagaries of this proteiform ma- 
lady, can wonder at his capriciousness, or be surprised 
at the anomaly of bitterness on the tongue, and benevo- 
lence in the heart, of the same individual? 

3ut Pope’s biting sarcasm was only aimed at his ene- 
mies. Byron little cared whether friend or foe was the 
victim of his spleen; those he best loved in the world 
were those who suffered most from the bitterness of his 
distempered feelings. ‘To read those injurious lines on 
“Rogers,” that have lately appeared, and which never 
ought to have been dragged into public notice, is to faney 
the malignity of Byron greater even than Milton’s, 
which (we are falsely told) was sufficient to make hell 
grow darker at its scowl. 


the two—the writer of productions, penned, in all proba- 
bility, under the excitement of mental irritability and 
bodily infirmity, without a moment's forethought, or an 
aim, or an object, beyond the miserable gratification of 
seeing on paper the severest thing he could say of’ his 
best friend: an exercise of melancholy, to try how far 
poetic ingenuity could exaggerate the foibles of those he 
knew to be exempt from grave defects—written without 
premeditation, and never intended for publicity ;—or the 
deep deliberate malignity of the literary jackal, that 
panders to the rage of the noble-hearted lion, and then 
prowls about his lair, and steals away, when the creature 
sleeps, the provender of the mangled disjeete membri 
humanitatis, for the “omni rorantia et homicida gula” of 
the savage community of his own species ? ‘ 

Who might not wish that “a whip were placed in every 
honest hand,” to punish the offender, who, reckless of the 
feclings of the living, and regardless of the fame and 
honour of the dead, dragged those effusions into light 
which were born in the obscurity of the study, and never 
meant to be sent beyond its precincts? No malignity is 
comparable to his, for whom there is no sanctity in the 
grave, in friendship no respect, and no restraint on the pen 
that perpetuates a slander that had otherwise been for 
gotten. 

But what have the failings of Lord Byron, or the 
perfidy of his friends, to do with our subject ?—little 
more, indeed, than to break up the monotony of the task 
of recording the infirmities of his brother bard. ‘That 
these had their origin in his dyspeptic malady, we have 
little doubt. 

“From numerous facts,” says Dr. James Johnson, 
which have come within my own observation, I am con- 
vinced that many strange antipathies, disgusts, caprices 
of temper, and eccentricities, which are considered solely 
as obliquitics of the inteilect, have their source in corpo- 
real disorder. ‘ 

“The great majority of those complaints which are 
considered as purely mental, such as irascibility, melan- 
choly, timidity, and irresolution, might be greatly reme- 
died, if not entirely removed by a proper system of tem- 
perance, and with very little medicine. There is no 
accounting for the magie-like spell, which annihilates 
for a time the whole energy of the mind, and renders the 
victim of dvspepsia afraid of his own shadow, or of things, 
if possible more unsubstantial than shadows. 

“Tt is not likely that the great men of the earth should 
be exempt from these visitations any more than the little: 
and if so, we may reasonably conclude that there are 
other things besides ‘conscience’ which ‘ make cowards 
of us all; and that by a temporary gastric irritation many 
an ‘enterprise of vast pith and moment’ has had ‘ its cur- 
rent turned awry,’ and ‘lost the name of action.’ 





“The philosopher and the metaphysician, who know 
but little of these reciprocities of mind and matter, have 
drawn many a false conclusion from, and erected many a 
baseless hypothesis on, the actions of men. Many a 
happy thought has sprung from an empty stomach; many 
a terrible and merciless edict has gone forth in conse- 
quence of an irritated gastric nerve. 

“Thus health,” continucs the author we have just 
quoted, * may make the same man a hero in the field, 
whom dyspepsia may render imbecile in the eabinet.” 
It was under the influence of this malady that Pope’s 
better judgment was oceasionally warped, and that his 
feelings, for the tinic, swayed to and fro with his infirmi- 
ties. On no other supposition can the anomalies in his 
character be reconciled. Both of his early biographers 
admit that his writings, especially his letters, were at 
variance with his conduct; they exhibit, we are told by 
Johnson, a distaste of life, a contempt of death, a perpe- 
tual and unclouded effulgence of gencral benevolence and 





posing on a bookseller, and of “ writing those letters for 





But whose, in this instance, wasthe greater malignity of 


death, when there is no danger, and to glow with bene- 
volence when there is nothing to be given.” 

But surely it is not so very heinous an offence against 
the epistolary statute of sincerity, to “ assume a virtue,” 
even “ when we have it not ;” and Johnson, hinself, even 
questioned the truth of the common opinion, that “ he 
who writes to his friend, lays his bosom open before 
him. Very tew,” he says, “can boast of hearts which 
they dare lay open to themselves; and, certainly, what 
we hide from ourselves we do not show to our friends. 
In the eagerness of conversation the first emotions of the 
mind often burst out before the y are considered, but a 
friendly letter is a calm, deliberate performance, in the 
cool of Ivisure, in the stillness of solitude ; and surely no 
man sits down to depreciate, by desien, his own eharae- 
ter. By whom cana man wish to be thought so much 
better than he is, than by him whose kindness he desires 
to gain or keep? Even in writing to the world there is 
less restraint.” 

But though his letters are filled with those ordinary 
topics of literary correspondence, a sense of the worth- 
lessness of his own productions, a spirit of invulnerabili- 
ty against the shafts of censure, nevertheless though cen- 
sure is the tax, according to Switt, which a man pays to 
the public for being eminent, no one paid that tax with 
a worse grace than Pope. “ There are but three ways,” 
(he remarks elsewhere,) “ for a man to revenge himself 
of the censure of the world; to despise it, to return the 
like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it. ‘The first 
of these is usually pretended, the last is almost impossible 
—the universal practice is for the second.” Pope, for- 
sooth, did practise the second with a vengeance, but to 
use the expression Jolinson applied to another of the 
genus irritabile, he still was “a sapling on the summit 
of Parnassus, blown about by every wind of criticism.” 

How severely he suffered from his malady may be in- 
ferred from the account Johnson has given of his habits 
and condition about the middle of his life. “ His con. 
stitution,” he says, “ which was « riginally feeble, became 
now so debilitated that he stood in perpetual need of 
female attendance ; and so great wus his sensibility of 
cold, that he wore a kind of fur doublet under a shirt of 
very coarse warm linen. When he rose he was invested 
in a bodice made of stiff canvass, being scarcely able to 
hold himseli erect till it was laced, and he then put ona 
flannel waistcoat. His legs were so slender, that he en- 
larged their bulk with three pairs of stockings, which 
were drawn on and off by the maid ; for he was not able 
to dress or undress himself, and he neither went to bed 
nor rose without help.” ‘This extraordinary necessity 
for artificial warmth was an evident indication of the 
deficiency of nervous energy ; and what could be expect- 
ed trom the prostration of mental and bodily power, the 
inevitable consequence of such a miserable condition of 
the system, but irritability of temper, peevishness, and 
petulanee ? “It is said,” says Dr. James Johnson, “ and 
| believe with justice, that an infant never cries without 
feeling some pain. 

“ The same observation might be extended to maturer 
years, and it might be safely asserted that the temper is 
never unusually irritable without some moral or physical 
cause—and much more frequently a physical cause than 
is suspected. A man’s temper may undoubtedly be sour- 
ed by a train of moral circumstances, but I believe that 
it is much more frequently rendered irritable by the ef- 
fects of those moral causes on his corporeal organs and 
functions. ‘The moral cause makes its first impression 
on the brain, the organ of the mind. The organs of di- 
gestion are those disturbed sympathetically and re-act 
on the brain: and thus the reciprocal action and re-action 
of the two systems of organs on each other produce a 
host of effects, moral as well as physical, by which the 
temper is broken, and the health impaired.” 

Head-ache was the urgent symptom which Pope con- 
stantly complained of, and this he was in the habit of re- 
lieving by inhaling the steam of coffee. It is difficult to 
conceive on what principle this remedy could alleviate 
his sufferings; but from the manner in which he aggra- 
vated them by improper diet, it is very probable that his 
remedy was no better than hisregimen. It appears that, 
like all dyspeptic men, he was fond of every thing that 
was not fit for him. ‘ He was too indulgent to his appe- 
tite,” says his biographer; “he loved meat highly sea- 
soned, and if he sat down to a variety of dishes, he would 
oppress his stomach by repletion ; and though be seemed 
to be angry when a dram was offered him, he did not 
forbear to drink it: his friends, who knew the avenues to 
his heart, pampered him with presents of luxury which 
he did not suffer to stand neglected. We are told by Dr. 
King, his contemporary and friend, that his frame of 
body promised any thing but long health, but that he cer- 





particular affection ; “ but it is easy,” he adds, “ to despise 
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tainly hastened his death by feeding much on high sea- 
soned dishes, and drinking spirits.” 

From the various accounts given of his mode of living, 
and of the sufferings it entailed on him, it was evident 
that his appetite was depraved by indigestion ; and it is 
no less obyious, that constitutional debility induced by 
that deformity, either natural or accidental, under whic h 
he laboured from his cradle, had given the predisposition 
to this disorder. His frequent head-aches, and the scnsa- 
tion of contiasion aud sible ae atter ap yplie ation to study, 


or excess in dict, those premonttory syiptoins of dys 
pepsia, he appears to have looked upon as his original 
disease, whereas the stomact was the seat of his disorder, 
and the affection of the head onty sy uipathetic with it. 
Yet it mast be admitted, that when literary men are the 
subly ets of this disorder, that it is we rv otten execs dingly 
difficult to determine whether the head or the stomach is 
primarily aflected ; but in whichever of them is its origin, 
so immediate is the influence of the one on the other, that 

te treatigent is not materially embarrassed by our un- 
rertainty of the primary seat of the disease. Ut ts the 
nature of parts sympathetically affected to become disor- 
dered in their functions, rather than organically diseased : 
at least it is a considerable period betore any alteration 
of structure in a symptomatic disorder dakes place. ‘The 
Interval hefweea the (wo results is occupied by a long 
train of anomalous ills, which are geucrally denominated 
nervous. The term is vague and unieaning enough for 
all the purposes of nosology. It implics a host of suffer- 
ings which sap the strength and sink the spirits of the 
mvalid, and this hydra-headed malady may continue for 
years an incubus ov his happiness, which ute rly destroys 
vot health, but renders valetudinarianisin a sort of middle 
state of existence between indisposition and disease. The 
symptomatic affection of the head only becomes an or- 
ganie disease, when the long-continued cause has given 
it such power that the effect acquires the force of a first 
cause in its influence on an organ previously weakened 
or predisposed to disease, It ts then easily conceived 
how the simple head-ache, in the ease of Pope, continued 
for years syinptomatic of a disorder of the stomach, ag- 
gravated by mental exeitement and improper dict; tll the 
disturbance of the functions of the brain ultimately de- 
hilitated that organ, and left it no longer able to resist the 
etleets of the constant exercise of the mental faculties. 
The result of such lone-continued disturbance of the 
cerebral functions, there is generally great reason to ap. 
prehend, will be either alteration in the structure, soft. 
ening of its substance. or effusion serous or s neulneous, 

There is great reason to believe that one of these ter- 
minations took place in the ease of Pope several years 
before his death, as it was found to have done in’ the 
ease of Switt, aud more recently in that of Seott. Even 
when P ope Was appare ntly in the enjoy at of tolerable 
liealth, he had cyident syinptoims of pressure on the 
brain, or at least of an unequal and impertcet distribu. 
tion of the flood in that organ. ‘Those syuptoms are 
‘ nly noth ( d by hits conte mporar wmsas cul ious phenomena 
connected with his habits of Lie. Spence says he tie 
que nt ly c omplaine d of sectne every thing in the root as 
through a curtain, and on another oecasion of seeing 
false colours ov certain objects. At another time, ona 
sick bed, he asked Dodsley what arm it was that lad the 
appearance of coming out from the wall; aud at another 
period he told Spence, if he hid any vanity, he had 
enough to mortity it a few days before, tor he had lost 
his mind for a whole day. Well might Bolingbroke 
sav, “the greatest hero is nothing under a certain state 
of the nerves; his mind becomes like a tine riag of bells, 
jangled and out of tane!” 

The debility of his constitution his latter years 
rendered his existence burthensome to himself and 
others; his irritability increased with his intirmities, 
and the peevishness of disease was aggravated by the 
unkindness and unfceling conduct of the woman who 
had been his companion and attendant for many years. 
The tre quent expression of his weariness of lie hi irdly 
deserves the suspicion of affectation which Jounson enter 
tained of its sincerity. Sarely there must have been no 
little inherent melanchoty in the temperament of a man 
who, in Johnson's own words, * by no merriment either 
of others or his own, was ever seen excited to laughter.” 

For five years previous to his decease he had been af: 
flicted with asthma; his eonstitation was completely 
shattered, and at iength dropsy, the common attendant 
on long sufierings and extreme debility, made its ap- 
pearance. fle was for some time delirious, but a day 
or two tefore his death he beeame collected. ile was 
asked whether a Catholie priest should not be called to 
him; he replied, “ Ido not think it is essential, but it 
will be very right, aad J thank you for putting me in 
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mind of it.” The “die sclf-possession, ‘the dignity, and 
the decorum of his reply, well became the last moments 
of a Christian philosopher ; the forms of his religion had 
no hold of his affections, but that was no reason why its 
duties should be neglected, or why the feelings of those 
who believed in the efficacy of its forms should be ont- 
raged. Death at length happily terminated the suffer- 
ings of a life which was a long’ disease, for such was the 
career of Pope, from his cradle to the tomb, in whieh he 
was deposited in his fifty-sixth year. 

Whatever were his infirmities, however great their in- 
fluence on his temper or his conduct, it appears that 
neither his irascibility, nor his capriciousness, had ever 
estranged a real friend. His biographer, who has spared 
none of his failings, has admitted this fact. The cause 
of his defeets was too obvious to those who were familias 
with him, to be overlooked; they knew that ill-health 
had an unfavourable influence on his character, and that 
knowledge was suflicient to shield his errors from in- 
considerate censure, and uncharitable severity. 

oe 
CHAPTER XVI. 
JOMUNSON. 


” 


“There are many invisible circumstances,” says the 
author of the Rambler, “ which, whether we read as en- 
quirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether we in- 
tend to enlarge our science, or increase our virtue, are 
more important than public occurrences. All the plans 
and enterprises of De Witt are now of less importance 
to the world, than that part of his personal character 
which represents him as careful of his health, and negli- 
geut of his lite.” 

There are three peculiaritics in Johnson's character 
which every one is aware of, his irascibility, his super- 
stition, and his fear of death; but there are very many 
acquainted with these singular inconsistencies of so great 
a mind, who are ignorant, or at least unobservant, of 
that malady under which he laboured, from manhood to 
the close of life, the symptoins of which disease are in- 
variably those very moral infirmities of temper and judg- 
ment, which were his well known detects. Few, indecd, 
are ignorant that he was subject to great depression of 
spirits, amounting almost to despair, but generally speak- 
ing, the precise nature of his disorder, and the extent of 
its influence over the mental faculties, are very litue 
considered, 

There are a train of symptoms belonging to a particu- 
lar disease deseribed by Cullen, and amongst them it is 
worth while to consider whether the anomalies that have 
been alluded to in the character of Johnson are to be 
discovered. ‘The following are Cullen’s terms : 

“ A disposition to seriousness, sadness, and timidity as 
to all future events, an apprehension of the worst and 
most unhappy state of then, and, therefore, often on 
slight grounds, an apprehension of great evil. Such 
persons are particularly attentive to the state of their 
own health, to every the smallest change of feeling in 
their bodies; and from any unusual sensation, perhaps 
of the slightest kind, they apprehend great danger and 
even death itself, In respect to these ieclings and fears, 
there is commonly the most obstinate belief and persua- 
sion.” It is needless to say, the disease that is spoken of 
is hypochondria. Whether Johnson was its victim, or 
whether the defects in his character were original im- 
perfections and infirmities, natural to his disposition, re- 
imains to be shown in the following pages. 

We have a few words to say of the nature of hypo- 
chondria, which need not alarm the general reader ; so 
lithe is known of any thing relative to it besides its 
symptoms, that very little can be said upon the subject. 
In the first place it may be as well to acknowledge that 
the seat of the disorder is unknown. Secondly, be the 
seat where it may, the nature of the morbid action that 
is going on, we fike wise know not: and, thirdly, that 
it is a disorder little under the influence of medicine, al- 
most all medical authors do admit, These admissions, we 
-| apprehend, bring the question to yery narrow limits ; to 
limits which treneh on the boundaries of every literary 
man’s estate: for, indeed, the most important points left 
or consideration are whether men of studious habits are 
more subject than other men to this disorder; and if 
inore so, whether the moral infirmities of the hypochon- 
driae are entitled to more indulgence than those of an 
individual who labours under no such depressing ailment. 

In proof of the first assertion, we have only to say, 
that Hippocrates places the seat of the disorder in the 
liver; Boerhaave in the spleen; Hoffinan in the stomach ; 
Sydenham in the animal spirits; Broussais in the intes- 
tines; and Willis in the brain. In corroboration of the 
second, we have but to adduce Sydenham, describing it 








asa dna of de bility ; ; Dr. Wilson Phillip, as one of 
chronie inflammation; and Dr. James Johnson, (and, 
perhaps, with the most reaxon,) as one of morbid sensi. 
bility : but, like taste, there is no accounting for theories, 

For the truth of our last proposition we appeal to 
general experience, for the confirmation of the opinion, 
that time and temperance are the two grand remedies of 
morbid melancholy, The symptoms of hypochondria are 
gene rally precede d by those of indigestion, though not 
in very many eases accompanied by them, and not un. 
frequently do those of hypochondria degenerate into one 
form or other of partial sanity ; in ‘short, hypochon. 
dria is the middle state between the vapours of dys. 
pepsia and the delusions of monomania. One of the 
greatest evils of this disorder is the mjustice that the in- 
valid is exposed to from the common opinion that it is 
the weakness of the sufferer, and not the power of the 
disease, which makes his melaneholy “a thing of life 
apart ;” and the neglect of exerting his volition, which 
enables it to take possession of his spirits, and even of 
his senses. His well meaning fricnds see no reason why 
he should deem himself either sick or sorrewfal, when 
his physician can put his finger on no one part of his 
frame, and say, * Here is a disease ;’ or when the patient 
himself can point out no reat evil in his prospect, and 
say, * Here is the cause of my dejeetion.’ It is vain to 
tell him his sufferings are imaginary, and must be con- 
quered by his reason, and that the shapes of horror, and 
the sounds of terror, which haunt and harass him by 
day and night, are engendered im his bra, and are the 
effects of a culpable indulgence in gloomy reveries. In 
his better moments he himself knows that it is so, but 
in spite of every exertion those reveries do come upon 
him; and instead of receding from the gulf they open 
beneath his feet, he feels like a timid person standing on 
the verge of a precipice, irresistibly impelled to fling 
himself from the brink on which he totters. It is worse 
than useless to reason with him about the absurdity of 
his conduct—his temper is only irritated: it is cruel to 
laugh at his delusions, or to try to laugh him out of 
them—his misery is only increased by ridicule. 

It may be very true, that he exaggerates every feeling; 
but, as Dr. James Jolinson has justly observed, “ all his 
sensations are exaggerated, not by his voluntary act, but 
by the morbid sensibility of his nerves, which he cannot 
by any exertion of his mind prevent.” Raillery, remon- 
strance, the best of homilies, the gravest of lectures, do 
not answer here; the argument must be addressed to the 
disordered mind, throngh the medium of the stomach. 
A well regulated regimen, and an aromatic aperient, may 
do more to remove the delusion of the hypoe hondriac, 
than any thing that can be said, preached, or prescribed 
to him. 

Indigestion is often one of the accompanying symp- 
toms of hypochondria; but,as we have before remarked, 
it may be often wanting in the severest forms of the dis. 
order, yet there is great reason to regard hypochondria 
in no other light than that of an aggravated form of dys- 
pepsi. At all events there is no shape of this disease, 
as Dr. J. Johnson has observed, which is not aggravated 
by intemperance in diet, and not mitigated by an abste- 
mious regimen. Burton’s account of the horrors of 
hy pochondria, i is one of the most graphic of all the de- 
scriptions of its sufferings. “ As the rain,’ * saith Austin, 
“ penetrates the stone, so does this passion of melancholy 
penetrate the mind. It commonly rnnenauiae s men to 
their graves; pliysicians may ease, but they cannot cure 
it; it may lie hid for a time, but it will return again, as 
violently as e¥er, on slight occasions as well as on casual 
excesses. Its humour is like Mercury’s weather-beaten 
stature, which had once been gilt; the surfuee was 
clean and uniform, but in the chinks there was still a 
remnant of gold: and in the porest bodies, if once taint- 
ed by hypochondria, there will be some relies of melan- 
choly still left, not so casily to be rooted out. Seldom 
does this disease procure death, except (which is the 
most grievous ¢alamity of all) when the patients make 
away with therselves—a thing familiar enough amongst 
them when they are driven to do violence to themselves 
to escape from present insufferable pain. They can take 
no rest in the night, or if they slumber, fearful dreams 
astonish them, thici ir soul abhorreth all meat, and they 
are brought to death’s door, being bound in misery and 
in iron. Like Joo, they curse their stars, for Job was 
melancholy to despair, and almost to madness. They 
are weary of the sun and yet afraid to die, vivere nolunt 
et moii nesciunt. And then, like Ksop’s fishes, they leap 
from the frying-pan into the fire, when they hope to be 
eased by means of physic ;—a miserable end to the dis- 
ease when ultimately left to their fate by a jury of phy- 





sicians furiously disposed ; and there remains no more 
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to such persons, if that heavenly physician, by his grace 
and mercy, (whose aid alone avails,) do not heal and 
help them. One day of such grief as theirs, is as an 
hundred years: it is a plague of the sense, a convulsion 
of the soul, an epitome of hell; and if there be a hell 
upon earth it is to be found in a melancholy man’s heart! 
No bodily torture is like unto it, all other griefs are swal- 
lowed up in this great Euripus. I say of the melancholy 
man, he is the cream and quintessence of human adver- 
sity. All other diseases are trifles to hypochondria ; it 
is the pith and marrow of them all! A melancholy 
man is the true Prometheus, bound to Caucasus ; the 
true Tityus, whose bowels are still devoured by a 
vulture.” 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
JOHNSON CONTINUED. 


Our attention was some time ago called to the peculi- 
arities of Johnson’s malady, by an attack which we 
heard made on his feelings and infirmities by one of the 
yreatest of our living poets: and one of those literary 
ephemere who flutter round the light of learning. 

We heard it asserted that Johnson “ was far behind 
the intelligence of his age; that his mind was so imbued 
with the legends of the nursery, and the fables of super- 
stition, that his beliet'extended to the visionary phantoms 
of both.” {n short, that he had neither the heavenly 
armour of religion, which is hope and confidence in the 
goodness of the Deity—nor the earthly shield of honour, 
which is freedom of spirit and fearlessness of death. 

The minor critic, with supercilious air, spoke of the 
ferocious powers of the great bear of learning, the un- 
presentable person of the “respectable Hottentot,” who 
had knocked down his bookseller with one of his own 
folios. He inveighed against the coarseness of his man- 
ners, the tyranny of his conversation, and the uncouth- 
ness of his appearance: had the present been his day, 
he would hardly be tolerated in good society. An au- 
thor so ignorant of the “ lesser morals” as to be capable 
of thrusting his fingers into a sugar-basin, of rolling 
about his huge frame in company, to the great peril of 
every thing around him, would certainly not be endured 
westward of Temple Bar; and none but Boswell could 
be mean enough to put up with his vulgar arrogance. 

We listened with patience so long as the bard was dis- 
paraging his brother; but when the minnow of litera- 
ture had the audacity to assail the ‘Triton of erudition, 
to use an elegant Scotticism—our corruption rose, and 
though the memory of the doctor had been reviled no 
less by the bard than the gentleman just spoken of, we 
could not help expressing an opinion in an audible voice, 
that it was something after all to be torn to pieces by a 
lion, but to be gnawed to death by a rat, was too loath- 
some a fate for the worst malefactor. 

That an author of the doctor’s outward man and un- 
compromising manners would cut a very sorry figure in 
Holland house, is very possible. If Foscolo got into ir- 
retrievable disgrace for standing on a chair in the library 
to reach a volume, how surely would the doctor, by 
some unhappy exploit, some sturdy opinion or unfortu- 
nate disposition of his members, bring the vengeance of 
offended patronage, and outraged delicacy, on his head! 

Nevertheless, Johnson was not behind the intelligence 
of his age, thongh his manners were uncompromising, 
his energy of character oftentimes offensive, his person 
ungainly, thongh his “local habitation” had been even 

astward of Temple Bar, and though his “ name” has 
become associated in some minds with the idea of a re- 
condite savage. There is something in the expression 
“uncouth appearance” which implies vulgarity, and 
therefore is it that one like Pope, with a distorted figure, 
or like Byron with a deformed foot, is less subject to 
disagreeable observations, than one so { unfashionably 
made up” as the great lexicographer. ‘The uncouthness 
of Johnson’s appearance, however, was the effect of dis- 
ease, and arose from no natural imperfection: “ His 
countenance,” Boswell tells us, “ was naturally well form- 
ed, till he unfortanately became afflicted with scrofula, 
which disfigured his features, and so injared his visual 
nerves, that he completely lost the sight of one of his 
eyes.” Miss Seward says, that “ when at the free school, 
he appeared a huge, over-grown, mis-shapen stripling, 
but still a stupendous stripling, who even at that early 
life maintained his opinions with sturdy and arrogant 
fierceness.” But the picture is overcharged, and is pro- 
bably painted in the colours of his subsequent character. 
At a very early age he was attacked with a nervous dis- 
order which produced twitchings and convulsive mo- 
tions of the limbs that continued during life, and which 
have been noticed and ridiculed as eccentric habits, and 


tricks of gesture, that he had accustomed himself to. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “these tricks of Dr. Johnson 
proceeded from a habit which he had indulged himself 
in, of accompanying his thoughts with certain untoward 
actions, and those actions always appeared to me as if 
they were meant to reprobate some part of his past con- 
duct.” An odd way certainly of reprobating it; but there 
is no occasion to refer these motions to so mysterious an 
origin: the cause was unquestionably the disorder of 
his nervous system. The violence of his temper, and 
the gloom which overcast his religious feelings through- 
out his life, were no less evidently the effects of that 
morbid irritability which ultimately became a fixed and 
permanent hypochondria. “ ‘This malady,” says his bi- 
ographer, “ was long lurking in his constitution, and to 
it may be ascribed many of his peculiarities in after life: 
they gathered such strength in his twentieth year as to 
afflict him dreadfully. Before he quitted Lichfield, he 
was overwhelmed with his disorder, with perpetual fret- 
fulness, and mental despondency, which made existence 
miserable. From this malady he never perfectly re 
covered.” 

So great was the dejection of his spirits about this 
period, that he described himself at times as being unable 
to distinguish the hour upon the town-clock. As he ad- 
vanced in life this depression increased in intensity, and 
differed very little from the carly symptoms of Cowper’s 
malady : the only difference was in the quality of the 
minds which the disease had to prey upon ; the different 
powers of resistance of a vigorous and a vacillating in- 
tellect. On one occasion Johnson was found by Dr. 
Adains in a deplorable condition, sighing, groaning, and 
talking to himself, and restlessly walking from room to 
room; and when questioned about his state, declaring 
“he would consent to have a limb amputated to recover 
his spirits.” 

The limits which separate melancholy from madness 
were brought to so narrow a compass, that had his 
malady advanced another step, it is lamentable to think 
that its mastery over the powerful mind of the sufferer 
would probably have been permanent and complete. 
The tortured instrument of reason was wound up to its 
highest pitch, and nothing was wanting to jangle the 
concord of its sweet sounds but another impulse of his 
disorder, His peace was whoily destroyed by doubts 
and terrors: he speaks of his past life as a barren waste 
of his time, with some disorders of body and disturbance 
of mind very near to madness. “ His melancholy,” says 
Murphy, “was a constitutional malady, derived, perhaps, 
from his father, who was at times overcast with a gloom 
that bordered on insanity.” When to this is added, that 
“Johnson about the age of twenty, drew up a description of 
his infirmities for Dr. Swinfen, and received an answer to 
his letter, importing that the-symptoms indicated a future 
privation of reason, who can doubt that an apprehension of 
the worst calamity that can befall humanity hung over his 
life, like the sword of the tyrant suspended over his head ?” 
No one, indeed, can wonder that this terrible prognostic 
of insanity should cast its shadows before all his future 
hopes of worldly happiness : the only wonder is, that a 
physician could be found so ignorant of the moral dutics 
of his calling, or so reckless of the feelings of a melan- 
choly man, as to implant the very notion in his iind 
which it was his business to endeavour to eradicate if 
already fixed there ; namely, that madness was to be the 
termination of his disease. Was this doctor simple enough 
to imagine, that there is any thing in genius which ren- 
ders the intellect better able to support prospective evil, 
or the undisguised prognosis of a fearful malady, than 
the humble faculties of an ordinary mind? Simple in- 
deed he would be to think so, and little acquainted with 
human nature. 

But the error, we well know, is daily committed by the 
inexperienced, of supposing that literary men are pos- 
sessed of strength of mind that may enable them to rise 
superior to the fears and apprehensions of the common 
invalid, and, consequently, that all rescrve is to be laid 
aside, and the real condition of such patients freely and 
fearlessly exhibited to their view. ‘This is a great mis- 
take: the most powerful talents are generally united 
with the acutest sensibility, and in dealing with such 
cases the considerate physician has to encourage, and 
not to depress, the invalid: te temper candour with deli- 
cacy ; and firmness above all things, with gentleness of 
manner, and even kindness of heart. If it be essential 
in one discase more than another for the physician to 
command the confidence of his patient, to engage his re- 
spect, and to convince him of the personal interest that 
is taken in his health and well-being—that discasc is 
morbid melancholy. 








Johnson was wont to tcl! his friends, that he inherited 


ance on his case. 


“ You are one of the kindest friends I ever had.” 
curious to observe with what sophistry he sometimes en- 
deavoured to persuade himself and others of the salutary 
nature of his excessive terrors on this head: he tells one 


“a vile melancholy” from his father, which made him 
“ mad all his life—or, at least, not sober.” Insanity was 
the constant terror of his life; the opinion of Dr. Swinfen 
haunted him like a spirit of evil wherever he went ; and 
at the very period, as Boswell observes, when he was 
giving the world proofs of no ordinary vigour of under- 
standing, he actually fancied himself insane, or in a state 
as nearly as possible approaching to it. 

Johnson’s malady and Cowper’s were precisely simi- 
lar in the carly period of each, as we have before re- 
marked; the only difference was in the strength of mind 
of either sufferer. Cowper at once surrendered himself’ 
up to the tyranny of his disorder, and took a pleasure in 
parading the chains of his melancholy before the eyes of 
his correspondents, even when “immuring himself at 
home in the infected atmosphere of his own enthusiasm ;” 
while Johnson struggled with his disease, sometimes in. 
deed ina spirit of ferocious independence, ard very seldom 
complained to his most intimate friends of his “ humili- 
ating malady.” In no point was the vigour of his intel- 
lect shown in so strong a light as im this particular; for 
in no malady is there so great a disposition to complain 
of the sufferings that are endured, and to over-state their 
intensity, lest, by any possibility, they should be under- 
rated by others. 

—f>— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
JOHNSON CONTINUED. 

Johnson’s disorder (if we may be allowed the expres. 
sion) had three phases, the character of each of which 
distinguished a particular period of his career, or rather 
predominated at a particular period, for it cannot be said 
that the hues of each were not occasionally blended. At 
twenty, however, his despondency was of a religious 
kind: about forty-five “his melancholy was at its me- 
ridian,” and then had the shape of a fierce irritability, 
venting itself in irascibility of temper, and fits of capri- 
cious arrogance. 

At the full period of “ three-score years and ten,” the 
leading symptom of his hypochondria was “ the appre- 
hension of death, and every day appeared to aggravate 
his terrors of the grave.” This was “the black dog’’ 
that worried him to the last moment. Metastasio, we 
are told, never permitted the word death to be pronounc- 
ed in his presence ; and Johnson was so agitated by hav- 
ing the subject spoken of in his hearing, that on one oc- 
casion he insulted Boswell for introducing the topie ; 
and in the words of the latter, he had put “ his head into 
the lion’s mouth a great many times with comparative 
safety, but at last had it bitten off.” 

“ For many years before his death,” says Arthur Mar- 
phy, “so terrible was the prospect of death, that when 
he was not disposed to enter into the conversation that 
was going forward, whoever sat near his chair might 
hear him repeating those lines of Shakspeare— 

’ 


“To die and go we know not where.’ 


He acknowledged to Boswell he never had a moment 


in which death was not te:rible to him; and even at the 
age of sixty-nine he says he had made no approaches to 
a state in which he could look upon death without ter- 


ror. 
At seventy-five, we find him writing to lis friends 


to consult all the eminent physicians of their acquaint- 


To his kind and excellent physician, 


Dr. Brocklesby, he writes, “1 am loth to think that I 


grow worse, but cannot prove to my own partiality that 


I grow much better. Pray be so kind as to have me in 


your thoughts, and mention iy case to others as you 
have opportunity. 


” 


Joswell, at the same time, in Scot- 
land, was employed in consulting the most eminent phy- 


sicians of that country for him. In his last illness, when 


a friend of his told him he was glad to sce him looking 
better, Johnson seized him by the hand, and exclaimed, 
It is 


friend that it is only the best men who tremble at the 


thoughts of futurity, because they are the most aware of 
the purity of that place which they hope to reach. 
another, he writes that he never thought confidence with 
respect to futurity, any part of the character of a brave, 
a wise, or a good man. His executor, Sir John Hawkins, 
who lets no opportunity pass to blacken his character, 
speaks of his fear of death in terms which imply some 
crime of extraordinary magnitude weighing on his heart ; 
it was with difficulty, he sa) 
execute a will, apparently as if he feared his doing so 
would hasten his dissolution. ‘Three or four days before 


To 


ys, he could persuade him to 
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his death, he declared he would give one of his legs for | go a long way about rather than cross a particular alley.” 
a year more of life. When the Rev. Mr. Sastres called|His piety, we are told by Murphy, in some instances 
upon him, Johnson stretched forth his hand, and exclaim-|bordered on superstition, that he thought it not more 
ed in a melancholy tone, * Jam moriturus !” But the |strange that there should be evil spirits than evil men; 
ruling passion of his disease was still strong in death ;}and even that the question of second sight held him in 
for at hisown suggestion, when his surgeon was making |suspense. He was likewise in the habit of imposing on 
slight incisions in his leg with the idea of relieving his|himself voluntary penance for every little defect, going 
dropsical disorder, Johnson cried out, “ Deeper, deeper; 1}through the day with only one cup of tea without milk, 
want length of life, and you are afraid of giving me pain,]and at other times abstaining from animal food. 
which I do not value.” He appears likewise to have had a superstitious no- 
“On the very last day of his existence,” says Murphy, | tion of the efficacy of repeating a detached sentence of 
“the desire of life returned with all its former vehe-Ja prayer over and over, somewhat in the manner of a 
mence; he still imagined that by puncturing his legs|'Turkish devotee, who limits himself daily to the repeti- 
relief might be obtained. At eight in the morning he|tion of a particular verse of the Koran. “ His friend, 
tried the experiment, but no water followed.” If John-|Mr. Davies,” says Boswell, “ of whom Churchill says, 
son’s fear of death were not the effect of discase, it would |+ that Davies hath a very pretty wile,’ when Johnson 
his conduct cither in sick-|began his repetition of ‘lead us not into temptation,’ 
ness or in sorrow, in his closet or in his death-bed, with- | used to whisper Mrs. Davies, ‘you, my dear, are the cause 
out feelings of absolute disgust. What other sentiment]of this.’”? Many ot these habits, however, if they were 
weaknesses, were the weaknesses of a pious and a good 
man, and were the result of early religious impressions, 
instilled into his mind by his mother ‘ with assiduity,” 
but, in his opinion, * not with judgment.” Sunday, he 
and shudders at the breath of every word which reminds | said, was a heavy day to him: when he was a boy he 
him of the grave? ‘The bravest man that ever lived may|was confined on that day tothe perusal of the Whole 
not encounter death without fear, nor the best Christian | Duty of Man, froma great part of which he could derive 
envisage eternity with unconcern; but there is a dif-/no instruction. “A boy,” he says, “should be intro- 
ference between the feelings of either, and the slavish|duced to such books by having his attention directed to 
terrors of a coward in extremity. ‘There is a distine-|the arrangement, to the style, and other excellences of 
tion, moreover, which is still more worthy of observa-|composition ; that the mind being thus engaged by an 
tion—the wide distinction between the fear of death that {amusing variety of objects, may not grow weary.” Be 
springs from an inherent baseness of disposition, and that] this as it may, his superstitious notions and observances 
apprehension of it which arises from the depressing in-| were encouraged, if not caused, by his disease. 
fluence of a disease. Who can doubt that Johnson’s 
morbid feelings on this point were occasion¢ d by hypo- 


be impossible to contemplate 


could be entertained 
“For him who crawls enamoured of decay, 
( 


‘lings to his couch, and sickens years away, 


a. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
eee Seiaitiieans , ef d JOHNSON CONTINUED. 
ry poc rmondria as preternatura leatis a syinptoml o ever . . . 
“We have now a few observations to make on the sub.| ‘The indefatigable Burton has ransacked all medical 
authorities ancient and modern, for the symptoms of 
hypochondria; and amongst those he has enumerated, 
there is not one of Johnson’s miscalled peculiarities, 
which is not to be found. ‘ Many of these melancholy 
men,” says Burton, “are sad, and not fearful—some 
fearful and not sad.”——(Jolinson, for instance, groan- 
ing in his chamber, as Dr. Adams found him, and at 
‘another period knocking down a bookseller in his own 
shop.) ‘Some fear death, and yet, ina contrary hu- 


chondria ? and what medical man, at least, is not aware 
that the fear of death is as inse parable a companion of 


ject of Johnson's superstition ; and we pre face them with 
an observation of Melancthon, which deserves the atten- 
tion of all literary men. “ Melancholy” (says this amia- 
ble man, who had been himself its victim) “ is so frequent 
and troublesome a disease, that it is necessary for every 
body to know its accidents, and a dangerous thing to be 
iynorant of them.’ One of these “accidents” is to con- 
found the ideas of possible occurrences with those of 


probable events—a disposition to embody the phantoms na : 

of imagination, to clothe visions of enthusiasm in forms|™°UN make away with themeelves. (Jolinson, in- 

coonizable to the senses, and familiar to the sight; in short |¢¢e¢, did not commit suicide, but his fear of death was 
Ps tiry nothines a local habitation and a name.” |"¢ver surpassed.) ‘* Others are troubled with scruples 


to give to * 


‘This disposition was the secret of Rousseau’s phantom, of conscience, distrusting God’s mercies, thinking the 


that scarcely ever quitted him for a dey ; of Luther’s de. | vil will have them, and making great lamentations.’ 
; in the solitude of his|(3 ilar qualms and apprehensions harassed the doctor 
‘}to his latest hour.) “ One durst not walk alone from 
home for fear he should swoon or die.’ (The terror of 
such an occurrence probably contributed to confine the 
great moralist for so many years to his beloved Fleet 
Street.) “A second fears all old women as witches, 
and every black dog or cat he sees he suspecteth to be a 
devil.” (Whether he believed in the witchery of old 
work of fiction, are well known to have been his delibe-| WO™en, or young, we know not, but he was unwilling 
“That the dead are seen no more I will|owever to deny their power, and the black dog that 
not undertake to maintain against the concurrent and| Worried him at home was the demon of hypochondria.) 
unvaried testimony of all ages and of all nations. There |*s A third dares not go over a bridge, or come near a 
are no people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions | Pool, rock, or steep hill.” (Johnsor dared not pass a 
of the dead are not related or believed. This opinion, | particular alley in Leicester Square.) ‘“ The terror of 
which perhaps prevails as far as human nature is dif. |some particular death troubles others—they are troubled 
fused, could become universal only by its truth.” rin mind as if they had committed a murder,’ (The 

This is the language of the hy pochondriac, not of the |constant dread of insanity we have already noticed, and 
moralist, who in the exercise of a sober judgment must |the Construction put on his expressions of remorse by 
have known that the concurrent testimony of ail expe- | Sit John Hawkins.) “ Some look as if they had just 
philosophy was opposed to the opinion that come out of the den of ‘Trophonius, and though they 
those who are once buried are seen again in this world. laugh many times, and look extraordinary merry, yet 

There are many of what are ealled the peculiarities |are they extremely luinpish again ina minute ; dull and 
of Johnson's superstition, which excite surprise, but are | heavy, s¢ mel et simul, sad and merry, but most part sad.” 
not generally known to be the characteristic symptoms | (The den of Trophonius was his gloomy abode in Bolt 
“He had one peculiarity,” says Bos- \¢ ‘ourt, whence he sallied forth at night-fall, on his visit 
ito the Mitre, and the gaiety and gloom have a parallel 
in the state of his spirits when at the university, such 
as extorted the melancholy denial to Dr. Adams of hav- 
ing beena “ gay and frolicsome fellow” at college—* O, 
forget which, should sir, | was mad, and violent, but it was bitterness which 
\ Thus, upon innumerable occasions, 1 have |they mistook for frolic”) “ Yet, for all this,”’ continues 
Burton, summing up his account of the ‘ madness of 
melancholy,” in the words of an old author, “ in all 
these things these people may be wise, staid, discreet, 
and do nothing unbeseeming their dignity, place, or 
person—this foolish and ridiculous fear excepted, which 
continually tortures and cruvifies their souls.” 

The habits of Dr. Johnson were most unfavourable 


mons, with whom he communed 
study; of Cowper’s messenger, bearing the sentence of 
eternal reprobation; of 'Tasso’s spirits gliding on a sun- 
beam; ot Mozart’s “man in black,’ the harbinger of 
death, who visited his dwel a few days betore his 
decease ; and of Johnson's be 
ghosts, and the ministering agency of departed spirits. 
His sentiments on these subjects, though expressed in a 


lin 


or 
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lief in the existence of 








rate opinions 


rience and 


of hypochondria. 
well, “of which none of his friends ever ventured to ask 
an explanation. ‘Ibis was an anxious care to go out or 
in at a door, or passage, by a certain number of steps from 
a certain point, so as that either his right or left foot, I 

| 1 constantly make the first actual 
movement. 
seen him suddenly stop, and then seem to count his steps 
with deep earnestness, aud w hen he had neglected, or 
gone wrong, in this sort of magical movement, I have 
seen him go back again, put himself in a proper posture 
to begin the ceremony, and having gone through it, 
break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and join his 
companion.” ——* Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him 





to health—he was a late riser, a large eater, indolent and 
inactive. In the intervals of his disorder he laboured 
for a time to counteract the effects of these habits, and 
he so far succeeded in controlling his disease as to be 
able to divert those distressing thoughts, which it was 
a folly, he said, to combat with. ‘To think them down, 
he told Boswell, was impossible, but to acquire the 
power of managing the mind he looked upon as an art, 
that might be attained in a great degree by experience 
and exercise. ‘ Upon the first attack of his disorder,” 
says Boswell, “ he strove to overcome it by forcible exer. 
tion, and frequently walked to Birmingham and back 
again, and tried many other expedients, but all in vain ; 
his expression to me was, ‘I did not then know how to 
manage my disorder.” One of the ways he proposed 
accomplishing this end was by continually occupying 
his mind, without fatiguing it, either by day, repeating 
certain words, in counting a certain number of steps; 
or at night, when wakefully disturbed, by burning a 
lamp in his bed-room, taking a book, and thus compos. 
ing himself to rest. His grand precept was, * if you 
are idle be not solitary, if you are solitary be not idle.” 
The great secret, however, of this management of mind 
appears to have been a periodical fit of abstinence, per- 
severed in so long as the violence of any new attack of 
his malady was upon him. He was far from temperate 
in the pleasures of the table ; he could drink his three 
bottles of wine, he says, and not be the worse for it; the 
capacity of his stomach we doubt not, but its invulnera- 
bility is very questionable. The doctor, like the “ great 
child of honour,” was a “man of an unbounded stomach.” 
Generally speaking, he fed grossly ; he even boasted of 
his veneration for good living, and spoke of * one un- 
mindful of his belly as likely to be unmindful of every 
thing else.” He sometimes talked with contempt of 
people gratifying their palates. Yet, when at table, 
Boswell says, “he was totally absorbed in the busi- 
ness of the moment; his looks were riveted to his 
plate, nor would he hardly speak a word, or pay any 
attention to what was said by others till he had satisf- 
ed his appetite, which was so fierce, and indulged with 
such intenseness, that while in the act of eating, the 
veins of his forehead swelled, and the perspiration on 
his features was visible.’ Nothing could induce him to 
go toan evening conyersazione, where there were no 
refreshments. ‘ It will never do, sir; a man does not 
like to go toa place from which he comes out exactly 
as he went in.” There can be very little doubt but 
that he aggravated his disorder by improper living, and 
drank more port wine than was likely to be of service 
toa man of sedentary habits—this was his favourite 
potation. ‘ Bordeaux was a wine,” he said, ‘in which 
a man might be drowned before it made him drunk ; no 
claret for me, sir—poor stuff—it is the liquor for boys ; 
Port is the drink for men.” 


At fifty, however, his increasing ailments obliged 
him to give up wine altogether for near twenty years, 
but at the age of seventy-two he returned again to the 
use of it. “Still every thing about his character,” says 
Boswell, *‘ was forcible and violent, there never was any 
moderation; many a day did he fast, many a day did he 
refrain from) wine ; but when he did eat, it was voraci- 
ously—when he did drink, it was copiously.” During 
the period that he abstained from wine, he betook him- 
self to the use of tea, but he was as intemperate a tea- 
drinker, as he had been formerly a wine-bibber. “ The 
quantities,” says Boswell, “ which he drank of it at all 
hours was so great, that his nerves must have been un- 
commonly strong not to have been extremely relaxed by 
such an immoderate use of it.” But, perhaps, one of 
the most injurious of his habits was the late hours, at 
all periods of his life, that he was in the habit of keep- 
ing. Like all hypochondriacs, he wasa bad sleeper, 
and when sleepless he was accustomed, to use his own 
words, “to read in bed like a Turk”—not one of the 
doctor’s happiest similes by the way:—the Turk 
neither reads in bed nor out of it. In one of his letters, 
he says, “ his life, from his earliest years, was wasted in 
a morning bed.’”’ “He has been often heard to relate,” 
we are told by Murphy, “that he and Savage walked 
round Grosvenor Square till four in the morning; in the 
course of their conversation reforming the world, <c. 
until fatigued at length they began to feel the want of 
refreshment, but could not muster more than four-pence 
half-penny.” There is a trifling inaccuracy in this 
account; St. James’s, and not Grosvenor Square, was 
the scene of their nocturnal ramble. Poor Savage has 
been unjustly charged with being the cause of all the 
doctor’s disorders, but at the age of forty-three we find 
him as disposed as ever for a ramble at unseasonable 
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THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 











On one occasion Beauclerk and Langton rapped 
t three in the morning, to prevail on him to 
accompany them. r The doctor,” says Boswell, “ made 
his appearance in his shirt, with his little black wig on 
the top of kis head instead of a night-cap, and a poker 
in his hand, imagining that some rufians had come to 
attack him; when he discovered who they were, and 
what their errand, he smiled with great good humour 
aud agreed to their proposal. . What: is it you, you 
dogs! Vil have a frisk with you.’ These habits, and 
the excesses they led to, were the fuel which fed his 
hypochondria ; his occasional abstinence the damper 
which every now and then controlled its fury. 

On his first arrival in London, abstemiousness was 
forced upon him by poverty, and in all probability it was’ 
temperance at that critical period of his disorder, that 
enabled him to lay in a stock of bodily vigour which he 
might not have otherwise possessed. ‘The man who 
could style himself Impransus, in his application to a 
publisher, or who was so reduced as to be arrested for a 
debt of five pounds, for the common necessaries of life, 
could not have been very luxurious in his living. Yet 
this was one of “the sweet uses of adversity,” he might 
then have little dreamt of, for the necessary abstemious- 
ness he then practised, gave his constitution time to re- 
pair its shattered energies, and to invigorate him for a 


hours. 
him up a 


his 


sis, that malady which literary men more than any) which in early life debilitated his constitution, and gave 
any others have reason to guard against. ‘The vigour of| that predisposition to hypochondria which dogged his 
his great mind was manifested on this occasion in com-| whole career. ' 

municating the Fe aay shoe: nee to one of his} Hahneman, one of the best observers of disease (what- 
friends. A few hours only after his attack, while he was! ever his character as a pharmaceutical theorist may be) 
deprived of speech, and of the power of moving from his| that medical science has to boast of, attributes half the 
bed, he so far triumphed over his infirmities as to w rite | disorders of humanity toa scrofulous or scorbutic taint in 
to Dr. Taylor the following account of his condition. “ It} the constitution, and that such a taint is caleulated to 
has pleased God, by a paralytic stroke in the night, to de-| nurture and develope the seeds of an hereditary disease 
prive me of speech. Tam very desirous of Dr. Heber-| like that of Johnson’s hypochondria, there can be little 
den’s assistance, as I think my case is not past remedy.| doubt, At all events, if proof were requisite, we trust 
Let me see you as soon as it is possible; bring Dr. He-| sufficient has been adduced to show that Johnson's fail- 
berden with you, if you can; but come yourself at alll ings were largely influenced by the infirmities of disease, 
events. Iam glad you are so well, when Iam so dread-| and were forcign to the original complexi f his dis- 
, y ; : | ' i ginal complexion of his dis 
fully attacked. I think that by a speedy application of | position and the character of his noble nature. 











stimulants, much may be done. I question if a vomit, | ss 

vigorous and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech | CHAPTER XX] 

togaction. As it is too early to send, I will try to recol- cls : 
BURNS. 


lect what I can that may be suspected to have brought 
on this dreadful disease. I have been accustomed to 
bleed frequently for an asthmatic complaint, but have} literary taste, the old idols of its worship are displaced 
forborne some tiine by Dr. Pepy’s persuasion, who per-| for newer effigies, but the ancient altars are only over- 
ceived my legs beginning to swell.” thrown to be re-established at some future time, and to 

How strongly is the powerful intellect of Johnson, (yet| receive the homage which they forfeited, on account of 
unimpaired by his disorder,) shown in these few empha-| the fickleness of their votaries, and not in consequence 
tic words! ‘The urgency of the case, the nece ssity for| of any demerits of their own. 


Every quarter of a century a revolution takes place in 











long and arduous campaign in the literary world. Sub- 
sequently, when the gloom of his disorder drove him into 
company to escape from the tyranny of his own sad 
thoughts, he contracted habits of conviviality, and to use 
one of his own grandiloquent terms, of gulosity, which 
rendered his vigils not only pleasing to the rosy god, but 


prompt assistance, and the consciousness of the debility | It is not in the nature of Burns’ productions that his 
that had been brought on his constitution by so much} fame should altogether set aside the remembrance of his 
depletion ; and yet what extraordinary ignorance of the | follies ; yet so ably and so philosophically has his biogra- 
common principles of medicine is exhibited in the reme-| pher discharged his duty to the public ‘and to the indi- 
dial plan he proposes for his relief! ‘The merest tyro} vidual, whose genius he helped to immortalise, and so 
in the medical art would have seen nothing in the ad-|truly, in the spirit of a philosophical historian, has he 


ministration of the vomit vigorous and rough, but the] traced the infirmities of Burns to their real origin, that 





his taste for the good things of the table, a passion which 
“a whole synod of cooks” could hardly gratify. Poor 
Boswell complained that he was half killed with his ir- 
regularities in the doctor’s company. Port, and late 
hours with Johnson, had ruined his nerves; but his 
friend consoled him with the assurance that it was better 
to be palsied at eighteen, than not keep company with 
such a man. 

Quo ad vinum, Johnson loved his wine probably better 
than Burns did his whiskey ; our great woralist loved it 
for its flavour, but the unfortunate bard liked it for its 
effects. ‘The one flew to it for enjoyment, the other for 
relief; it was the difference between food and physic— 
between mirth and madness. The power of abstaining 
from “the inordinate cup that is unblessed” contrasts the 
vigor of Johnson’s mind with the lamentable weakness 
of Burns: the one could not abstain for a single day, 
while the other could give up his wine for twenty years, 
although he seemed to think not a little of the depriva- 
tion. It was a great deduction, he told Boswell, from 
the pleasures of life, not to drink wine. 

—>— 
CHAPTER XX. 
JOHNSON CONTINUED. 
His health began to break down about fifteen years 


sickness and distress. 


prospect of aggravated danger, of increased determination | were it only for the noble effort te vindicate the character 
to the head, and even of sudden death, though he might! of genius, Currie’s Life of Barns would still deserve to be 
be aware that such a remedy had the sanction of some} considered one of the best specinens of biography in the 
recent authorities. | English language. And so long as its excellence had 

The treatment of diseases is not, however, the subject} the freshness of a new performance to recommend it to 


we have to do with; we have only noticed a circumstance | the public, and to lay hold of its attention, the character 
which proves how very ignorant of the principles of me- of Burns was treated with indulgence, and his poetry was 
dicine, and of the nature of a disease which literary men | duly and justly appreciated. P 
are especially subject to, the most learned persons are But of late years there has been a tendeney, in litera- 
frequently found to be. ry opinion, to underrate the merits of the Scottish bard, 
Johnson survived his attack of paralysis a year and aj and even to exaggerate the failings of the man. The 
half, during which time he laboured under a complica-}| vulgarity of his errors and his unfortunate predilection 
tion of disorders, gout, asthma, and dropsy, which ren- | for pipes and punch-bowls, it is incumbent on every sober 
dered his life miserable, but yet did not prevent him frcm | critic to reprobate. Byron, who, in his aristocratie mood, 
performing a journey to his native town, and from enga. | had no notion of a poor man “holding the patent of his 
ging on his return in his literary pursuits. |honours direct from God Almighty,” could not tolerate 
Johnson was one of those few fortunate children of|/the addiction of a bard to such ungentlemanly habits, 
genius who have not to complain of the tardy justice of | and Burns was, therefore, in the eyes ofthe proud lord, a 
their times: his great merit in his lifetime was univer-|* strange compound of dirt and deity 7” but his lordship, 
sally acknowledged, and public as well as private admi- Jat the time of the observation, was in one of his fits of 
ration and gratitude were not limited to the justice that | outrageous abstinence, and to use his own language, “had 
his memory was entitled to, but were displayed in acts|/no more charity than a vinegar eruet.” 
of generosity that were calculated to reward the exer-| Bulwer has also lately joined in depreciating the poor 
tions of the living man, and to increase his comforts in|exciseman. It is the more to be regretted, as he has the 
There was no subscription at his| credit of possessing more generosity of literary feelings, 


before his death. “In 1766, his constitution,” says Mur- | death for the purchase of his Bolt-court tenement, to be-| and less of the jealousy of genius, than most of his com- 


phy, “seemed to be in a rapid decline, and that morbid|stew on Mrs. Lucy Porter, of Lichfield, and her descend-| peers. 


| 
melancholy which often clouded his understanding, came |ants—there was no appeal made to the pockets of the} 
Mr. and Mrs. | public for the erection ofa pillar to perpetuate his fame ;} world; but if it be any consolation to his spirit, his poet- 


upon hii with a deeper gloom than ever. 


Thrale paid him a visit in this situation, and found him | but the bounty of his sovereign was extended to him in| ry centinues as popular as ever with the poor. 


| 
| 


Burns’ fame has certainly declined in the fashionable 


Its ex- 


on his knees with a clergyman, beseeching God to con-|his indigence, and in the hour of sickness the beneficent | quisite pathos has lost nothing of its original charm, but 


tinue to him the use of his understanding.” 


From this |hand of private friendship and of public benevolence was| no volume is less the book of the boudoir—the fastidious 


period to his seventy-third year his fits of melancholy |held forth to him. When there was a question of ena-| imagination can hardly associate the idea of poetry with 


were frequent and severe, though he continued to go into} bling him to visit Italy for the recovery of his health,/ that of an atmosphere that is redolent of tobacco smoke 
society as before; but lively as his conversation was at} Lord Thurlow, we are told, offered five hundred pounds] and spirituous liquors. 


all times, his gaiety, he said, was all on the outside. “I }to mect the expenses of his journey: and his amiable 


The frailties of Burns are unfortunately too glaring to 


may be cracking my jokes, and yet cursing the sun— physician, Dr. Brocklesby, signified his intention of add-| admit of palliation ; but manifest as they are, much mis- 
sun, how | hate thy beams !” ing a hundred a year to his income for life, in order} apprehension we are persuaded prevails as to their cha- 


In 1782, he complains of being “ afflicted with a very |that he might not want the means of giving to the re- 


irksome and severe disorder, that his respiration was im-]1 
peded, and much blood had been taken away.” His dis- | « 


order was asthma: it appears that he was repeatedly |compliment which Johnson paid to his profession, in his 


blooded for it, and subsequently the only relief he could || 


racter; a dog with a bad name is not in greater peril of 
in danger of excit- 


nainder of his days tranquillity and comfort. The con-|a halter, than a poor man’s erro#s ar 
luct of Brocklesby was worthy of the just and elegant] ing unmitigated disgust. 
In fashionable morality it is one thing to drink the 


ife of Garth. “I believe every man has found in phy-| “ inordinate cup that is unblessed” of claret orchampagne, 


obtain was by the daily use of opium to the extent of|sicians great liberality and dignity of sentiment, very | but quite another to “ put an enemy in the mouth to steal 


three or four grains. The propriety of this bleeding, at || 


the age of seventy-three, for a spasmodic malady, which |a lucrative art where there is no hope of lucre.’ 


was capable of being relieved by opium, is more than 
questionable ; there can, indeed, be very little doubt that |t 


srompt effusions of beneficence, and willingness to exert| away the senses” in the shape of whisky ; similar effeets 
‘ | may arise from both, but the odiuim is not a little in the 

Johnson continued to struggle with his complaints till} quality, and not the quantity, of the potation. Jn the 
he latter part of 1784. His earnest and constant prayer,| parlance of convivial gentlemen, to have a bout at the 


it was fatal to the powers of his constitution, and that the | that he might be permitted to deliver up his soul uncloud-| Clarendon is to exceed in the pleasures of the table; but 


palsy and dropsy which very soon ensued, were the ef- | ¢ 


fects of the debility so great a loss of blood occasioned.|signed to his situation, at peace with himself and in| be in a state of disgusting intoxication. 
The diseases of old men whose vital energies have been | charity with all men, in his seventy-fitth year. 


expended in literary pursuits are seldom to be remedied 


»d to God, was granted: he died in his perfect senses, re-| to commit the same excess in a country ale-house, is to 


as ‘ 
There is no 
question, however, but that wine is a “ more gentle manly 


The circumstances that we have noticed, connected | tipple” than any kind of ardent spirits, and that its in- 


by the lancet, and when employed in such cases, it is| with the disorder of this great and good man, are amply | toxicating effect is an “amabilis insania” of a milder 
very often “ the little instrument of mighty mischief,” | sufficient to show that the many striking inconsistencies | character than the “rubia furihunda” which belongs to 


which Reid has termed it. About a year after his first|and eccentricities in his character and conduct, were oc-| the latter. 
attack of asthma, during which time he was fre-|casioned by disease, or fostered by its influence. 





The excesses of the wine-bibber, moreover, 
His}are generally few and far between, while those of the 


quently bled for the disorder, he was seized with paraly- | original disorder, it is evident, was a scrofulous affection, | dram-drinker are frequent, and infinitely more injurious 
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to mind and body. In this country the poor man is de- 
barred the use of wine; spirits are unfortunately the cheap- 
er stimulant; but were it a matter of choice, he might 
prefer the former, as well as the French and Italian 
peasant. 

There is one circumstance, however, which deserves 
consideration in forming any comparative estimate of in- 
temperate habits. Different constitutions are differently 


effected by the same excitants. Johnson could boast of 


drinking his three bottles of port wine with impunity ; 
but the doctor’s was an“ omni vorantia guia.” Dr. Parr 
could master two without any inconvenience, but proba- 
bly had Burns dined with cither of them, he would have 
found the half of a Scotch pint might have caused him in 
the morning “ to have remembered a mass of things, but 
nought distinctly,” and to conclude he had been drinking 
the “vinum erroris ab ebriis doctorihus propinatum,” as St. 
Austin denominates another inebriating agent. The sin 
of intemperance is certainly the same whether it be caas 
ed by one bottle or three, or whether the alcohol be con- 
centrated in one form, or more largely diluted in another. 

In Burns’ time intemperance was much more common 
in his walk of life than it now is. In Pope’s day we find 
not a few of his most celebrated contemporaries and im- 
mediate predecessors addicted to drunkenness. “ Cow- 
ley’s death (Pope says) was occasioned by a mean accident 
while his great friend Dean Pratt was on a visit with him 
at Chertsey. They had been together to see a neighbour 
of Cowley’s, who (according to the fashion of the times) 
made them too welcome. They did not set out on their 
walk home til! it was too late, and had drank so deep, 
that they lay out in the fields all night. This gave Cow- 
ley the fever that carried him off.” 

“Dryden, like Burns, was remarkable for sobriety in 
early life, “but for the last ten years of his life, (says 
Dennis,) he was much acquainted with Addison, and 
drank with him even more than he ever used to do, pro- 
bhably so fur as to hasten his end.” Yet in his case, as 
Byron’s, wine seems to have had no exhilarating influ- 
ence. Speaking of his melancholy, he says, “* Nor wine 


nor love could make me gay.” And Byron speaks of 


wine making him “ savage instead of mirthful.” 
Parnell, also, (on Pope’s authority,) “ was a great fol- 
lower of drams, and strangely open and scandalous in his 
debaucheries, (his excesses, however, only commenced 
after the death of his wife, whom he tenderly loved,) 
and “those helps,” he adds, that sorrow first called in for 
assistance, habit soon rendered necessary, and he dicd in 
his thirty-sixth year, in some measure a martyr to Conju- 
gal fidelity, somewhat we presume in the way 
“Of Lord Mount-Cotfce-house, the British peer, 
Who died of love with wine last year.” 


But another account describes Parnell’s taking to drun- 
kenness on account of his prospect declining as a preach- 
erat the queen’s death, “and so he became a sot, and 
finished his existence.” 

Churchill was found drunk on a dunglull. 

Prior, according to Spencer, “ used to bury himself for 
whole days and nights together with a poor mean crea- 
ture, his celebrated Chloe,” who, unlike Ronsard’s Cas- 
sandra, was the bar-maid of the house he frequented. 
And even Pope, we are told by Dr. hing, hastened his 
end by drinking spirits. 

Preeedents, however, are no plea for crim, and to 
multiply them would be useless for any other purpose 
than to deprecate the intliction of an excessive penalty in 
a single instance, because the latest though not perhaps 
the most enormous. 

If Burns’ irregularity deserved the name of habitual 
infemperance, it was only during the latter years of his 
lite. Till his three-and-twenticth year, he was remarkable 
for his sobriety, no less than for the modesty of his be- 
haviour. Had he continued at the plough, in all proba- 
bility he would have remained a stranger to the vices that 
his new career unfortunately led him into. Jt was only, 
(he tells us,) when he became an author, that he got ac- 
customed to excess, and when his friends made him an 
exciseman, that his casual indulgence in convivial plea- 
sures acquired the dominion of a settled habit. 

In early life he laboured under a disorder of the sto- 
mach, accompanied by palpitations of the heart, depres- 
sion of the spirits, and nervous pains in the head, the 
nature of which he never appears to have understood, but 
which evidently arose from dyspepsia. These sufferings, 
be it remembered, are complained of in his latter years 
before he had committed any excess; and so far from be- 
ing the consequence of intemperance, as they are gene- 
rally considered to have been, the exhaustion they pro- 
duced was probably the cause which drove him in his 











moments of hypochondria, to the excitement of the bettle 
for a temporary palliation of his symptoms. 

No one but a dyspeptic man, who is acquainted with 
the moral martyrdom of the disease, can understand the 
degree of exhaustion towhich the mind is reduced,and the 
insupportable sense of sinking in every organ of the body 
which drives the sufferer to the use of stimulants of one 
kind or another. Whether wine, alcohol, ammonia, or the 
black drop, it is still the want of a remedy, and not the 
pleasure of the indulgence which sends the hypochondriac 
to that stimulant for relief. 

In one of Burns’ letters to Dr. Moore, he mentions 
being confined by some lingering complaints originating 
in the stomach, and his constitutional melancholy being 
increased to such a degree, that for three months he was 
in a state of mind scarcely to be envied by the hopeless 
wretches who had received their final mittimus. From 
the period of his first committing “the sin of rhyme,” 
which was a little previous to his sixteenth year, to the 
age of three-and-twenty, the excitement of the tender 
passion, which he appears to have felt not untrequently 
in the fits of his hypochondria, scem to have had the ef- 
fect of soothing the dejection, which in later life he em- 
ployed other means to alleviate. 

His biographer has noticed, as a curious fact, that his 
melancholy was always banished in the presence of wo- 
men. “In his youth,” we are told by his brother Gilbert, 
“he was constantly the victim of some fair enslaver; but 
these connections were governed by the strictest rules of 
virtue and modesty, from which he never deviated till his 
twenty-third year. He was only anxious to be in a situa- 
tion to marry: nor do I recollect,” he says, ‘ till towards 
the era of his commencing author, when his growing 
celebrity occasioned his being often in company, to have 
ever seen him intoxicated, nor was he at all given to 
drinking. No sooner, however, was he led into intem- 
perance than his disorder became aggravated, and his 
dejection, from being a casual oceurrence, became con- 
tinual.” 

“The gaiety,” says Currie, “of many of Burns’ writ- 
ings, and the lively and even cheerful colouring with 
which he has portrayed his own character, may lead 
some persons to suppose that the melancholy which hung 
over him toward the end of his days was not an original 
part of his constitution. It is net to be doubted, indeed, 
that this melancholy acquired a darker hue in the pro- 
gress of his life; but independent of his own and his bro- 
ther’s testimony, evidence is to be found among his papers 
that he was subject very early to those depressions of 
inind which are, perhaps, not wholly separable from the 
sensibility of genius, but which in him arose to an ex- 
traordinary degree.” 

At the age of twenty-two he writes to his futher, “ that 
the weakness of his nerves has so debilitated his mind, 
that he dare not review past events, nor look forward into 
tuturity, for the least anxiety or perturbation in his head 
produced most unhappy effects on his whole frame.” 
‘his was previous to his intemperance. 

In 1787 Dugald Stewart occasionally saw him in Ayr- 
shire; “and notwithstanding,” says the professor, “ the 
various reports I heard during the preceding winter of 
Burns’ predilection for convivial and not very select so- 
cicty, L should have concluded in favour of his habits of 
sobricty from all of him that ever fell under my own ob- 
servation: he told me indeed himself, that the weakness 
of his stomach was such as to deprive him entirely of any 
merit in his temperance. I was, however, somewhat 
alarmed about the effects of his now sedentary and luxu- 
rious life, when he confessed to me, the first night he 
spent in my house, aiter his winter's campaign in town, 
that he had been disturbed, when in bed, by a palpitation 
of the heart, which he said was a complaint to which he 
had of late become subject.” 

His winter campaign in town had been injurious in- 
deed to his habits, and he was so conscious of the perils 
he was daily encountering, as to be desirous of fleeing 
from the scene of temptation. 

liaving settled with his publisher, Burns found himself 
master of nearly five hundred pounds, two hundred of 
which he immediately lent to his brother, who had taken 
upon himself the support of their aged mother; with the 
remainder of his money he purchased the farm of Ellis- 
land, on which he determined to settle himself’ for life. 
His first act was to legalise his union with the object of 
his early attachment, which nnion then imperatively 
called for a publie declaration of marriage. 

The natural fickleness of his disposition, however, was 
soon manifested in his new career; and he had hardly 
entered upon the peaceful enjoyment of country life be- 
fore he pined after the distinction of a maiden author’s 





may be gathered at the time from his common-place 
book. “This is now the third day that I have been in 
this country. Lord! what is man? What a bustling 
little bundle of passions, appetites, ideas and fancies!— 
and what a capricious kind of existence he has here! | 
am such a coward in life—so tired in the service, that I 
would almost at any time, with Milton’s Adam, 
“ *Gladly lay me in my mother’s lap at ease.’ ” 


“ His application to the cares and labours of his farm, 
‘says Currie.) was interrupted by several visits to his 
family in Ayrshire, and as the distance was too great 
for a single day’s journey, he sometimes fell into com. 
pany, and forgot the resolutions he had formed, and in 
a little time temptation assailed him nearer home. It 
was not long before he began to view lis farm with dis- 
like and despondence.” 

He now applied to his friends to procure him some 
appointment ; by the interest of one of them he procured 
the post of an exciseman, or gauger, in the district in 
which he lved.* I! was an unfortunate employment 
for a man like Burns, and one which threw all the 
temptations in his path, which a judicious friend might 
have wished him removed from as far as possible. It 
must have been a sorry exhibition to have seen the poor 
poet, his mind probably communing with the skies, 
scampering over the country in pursuit of some paltry 
defaulter of the revenue, or travelling from ale-house to 
ale-house to grant permits, and do the other drudgery 
of his office : such business is rarely transacted without 
refreshment, and sometimes the refresliment of man and 
horse is the only business attended to. 

It would have been difficult to have devised a worse 
occupation for the poor poet, or to have found a man 
less fitted for its duties than Burns. 

After occupying his farm for nearly three years and 
a half, he found it necessary to resign it,and depend on 
the miserable stipend of his office—about fifty pounds a 
year, and which ultimately rose to seventy. 

* Hitherto,” says Currie, * though he was addicted to 
excess in social parties, he had abstained from the 





* In the Edinburgh Review some time since, we 
marked the following striking sentences in relation to 
Burns :-—* And this was he for whom the world found no 
filter business than quarreling with smugglers and 
vinters, computing excise dues upon tallow, and gauging 
alebarrels! In such toils was that mighty spirit sor- 
rowfully wasted; and a hundred years may pass on, 
before another such is given us to waste.” The same 
writer, after summing up Burns’ attainments, says, 
“He had as much scholarship, we imagine, as Shak- 
speare, and far better models to form his ear to harmony, 
and train his fancy to graceful invention.” 

“ Burns is undoubtedly entitled to the rank of a great 
and original genius. He has in all his compositions 
great force of conception ; and great spirit and anima- 
tion in its expression. He has taken a large 1ange 
through the region of fancy, and naturalised himself in 
almost all her climates: He has great humour, great 
powers of description, great pathos, and great discrimi- 
nation of character. Almost every thing that he says 
has spirit and originality; and every thing that he says 
well is characterised by a charming facility, which gives 
a grace even to occasional rudeness, and communicates 
to the reader a celightful sympathy with the spontane- 
ous soaring and conscious inspiration of the poet. He 
found himself or/gina/ly in the deepest obscurity, with- 
out help, without instruction, without medel, or with 
models only of the meanest sort. An educated man 
stands, as it were, in the midst of a boundless arsenal 
and magazine, filled with all the weapons and engines 
which man’s skill has been able to devise from the 
earliest time ; and he works, accordingly, with a strength 
borrowed from all past ages. How different is his state 
who stands on the outside of that storehouse, and feels 
that its gates must be stormed, or remain for ever shut 
against him! His means are the commonest and rudest : 
the mere work done is no measure of his strength. A 
dwarf believed a steam-engine may remove mountains ; 
but no dwarf will hew them down with the pickaxe ; 
and he must be a Titan that hurls them abroad with his 
arms.—Though a Titan, to the ill-starred Burns was 
given the power of making man’s life more venerable, 
but that of wisely guiding his own was not given, and 
the world has rarely witnessed a sadder scene than this 
noble, generons, and great soul wasting itself away in 
hopeless struggle with base entanglements, which coil- 
ed closer and closer around him, till only Death opened 
him an outlet." —Ed. 





brief reign in literary society. The state of his feelings 
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habitual use of strong liquors, and his constitution bad 
not suffered any permanent injury from the irregulari- 
ties of his conduct. But in Dumfries, temptations to the 
sin that so early beset him threw themselves in his way. 
and his irregularities grew by degrees into habits.” ; In 
his own words, “he had dwindled into a paltry excise- 
man, and slunk out the rest of his insignificant existence 
in the meanest of pursuits, and among the lowest of 
mankind.” : : 

Fron this period poverty, and its attendant ills, were 
seldom from his door; the irritability of his temper in- 
creased, and, as is generally the case, the irregularity 
of his conduct. He became more reckless and inveterate 
in his disorders than ever: “He knew his own fail- 
ings,” says Currie, “ he predicted their consequence ; 
the melancholy foreboding was never absent from his 
mind, yet this passion carried him down the stream of 
error, and swept him over the precipice he saw directly 
in his course.” 

“ The fatal defect in his character,” adds his biogra- 
pher, “lay in the comparative weakness of his volition 
-—that superior faculty of the mind, which governs the 
conduct according to the dictates of the understanding, 
and alone entitles us to be denominated rational.” 

“The occupations of a poet,” he continues. “ are not 
calculated to strengthen. the governing powers of the 
mind, or to weaken that sensibility which requires per- 
petual control, since it gives birth to the vehemence of 
passion, as well as the higher powers of imagination. 
Unfortunately, the favourite occupations of genius are 
calculated to increase all its peculiarities, to nourish 
that lofty pride which disdains the littleness of pru- 
dence, and the restrictions of order, and, by indulgence, 
tu increase that sensibility which, in the present form 
of our existence, is. scarcely compatible witl: peace and 
happiness, even when accompanied with the choicest 
gifts of fortune !” 

‘This is worth all that has ever been said on the sub- 
ject of “ the poetic temperament,” and no apology, we 
trust, is needed for the length of the quotation. 

The rapid progress of his disorder, both bodily and 
mental, is exhibited in the desponding tenor of his let- 
ters, from the period of his relinquishing his agricultural 
pursuits. Indolence, the baneful attendant of morbid 
sensibility, aggravated his hypochondria. Idleness be- 
came preferable toa distasteful occupation; and idle- 
ness, as usual, was followed by miseries which rendered 
existence intolerable without excitement. There is no 
habit gains so imperceptibly on the hypochondriac as 
that of intemperance. The melancholy man flies to 
stimulating draughts for a momentary relief, but the 
remedy must be increased in proportion to the frequency 
of its repetition ; and in proportion as the spirits are 
exalted by any stimulant the stomach is debilitated : in 
course of time the irritability of the latter organ, ex- 
tending to the brain, the senses become tremblingly 
alive (if the expression may be used) to externa! impres- 
sions; in a word, the sensations are diseased, and the 
result is morbid sensibility. Burns’ biographer has de- 
scribed the progress of this disorder in language which 
needs not our feeble praise to recommend it. ‘ As the 
strength of the body decays, the volition fails ; in propor- 
tion as the sensations are soothed and gratified, the sen- 
sibility increases ; and morbid sensibility is the parent 
of indolence, because, while it impairs the regulating 
power of the mind, it exaggerates all the obstacles to 
exertion.” And, in the preceding observation, in speak- 
ing of morbid sensibility, as being the temperament of 
general talents, and not of poetry exclusively, as some 
would have it, he deprecates the indulgence in indo- 
lence, which men of genius are generally prone to, as 
the immediate occasion of the infelicity of all their 
tribe. “The unbidden splendors of imagination,” he 
says, “ may indeed at times irradiate the gloom which 
inactivity produces; but such visions, though bright, are 
transient, and serve to cast the realities of life into 
deeper shade.” Those who would trace the horrors of 
hypochondria, that symptom, or synonyme of indiges- 
tion, aggravated by indolence and intemperance, have 
only to peruse the letters of Burns ; he will find in them 
the usual incongruous mixture of mirth and melancholy 
which generally prevails in the conversation and cor- 
respondence of dyspeptic men. 

In one epistle he figures as the miserable wretch, de- 
scribed by Cicero, Ipse suum cor edens hominum vestigia 
vitans.” And perhaps in the next ; 


“ His bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And all the day an unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts him above the ground with cheerful thoughts.” 


Hypochondria is the malady in which extreme pas- 


a aD 


sions meet. ine most ludicrous lines Cowper ever 
wrote, to use his own words, were written in the sad- 
dest mood; and but for that saddest mood, had never 
perhaps been written at all. Such burst of vivacity are 
by no means incompatible with the deepest gloom. In 
one of his letters, Burns thus speaks of his dejection : 
“ T have been for some time pining under secret wretch- 
edness; the pang of disappointment, the sting of pride, 
and some wandering stabs of remorse, settle on my vitals 
like vultures, when my attention is not called away by 
the claims of society, or the vagaries of the muse. 
Even in the honr of social mirth my gaicty is the mad- 
ness of an intoxicated criminal onder the hands of the 
executioner.” In another letter he speaks of * his con- 
stitution being blasted ab origine with a deep incurable 
taint of melancholy that poisoned his existence.” 

To Mr. Cunningham he writes, “Canst thou not 
minister toa mind diseased ? canst thou speak peace and 
rest to a soul lost on a sea of troubles, without one 
friendly star to guide her course, and dreading that the 
next surge may overwhelm her? Canst thou give toa 
frame tremblingly alive to the tortures of suspense, the 
stability and hardihood ot the rock that braves the 
blast? If thou canst not do the least of these, why 
wouldst thou disturb me in my miseries with thy en- 
quiries after me?” And to the same correspondent, 
about a fortnight before his death, he speaks of his suf- 
ferings in a sadder strain. *“ Alas ! my friend, the voice 
of the bard will soon be heard among you no more !— 
You would not know me if you saw me—pale, emaciat- 
ed, and so feeble as occasionally to need help from my 
chair.—My spirits fled ! fled!—but I can no more on the 
subject.” He finishes by alluding to the probable re- 
duction in his salary, in consequence of his illness, to 
five and thirty pounds. He entreats his friend to move 
the commissioners of excise to grant the full salary. 
“If they do not,” he continues, * Limust lay my account 
with an exit truly en poete. If 1 die not of disease, | 
must perish of hunger.” 

It is needless to extract more. It has been truly 
said, “there is not among all the martyrologies that 
ever were penned so rueful a narrative as the lives of 
the poets.” Burns, we are told by his biographer, 
“though by nature of an athletic form, had in his con- 
stitution the peculiarities and the delicacies that belong 
to the temperament of genius. He was liable, froia a 
very early period of life, to that interruption in the pro. 
cess of digestion which arises from deep and anxious 
thought, and which is sometimes the effect, sometimes 
the cause, of depression of spirits. Connected with this 
disorder of the stomach, there was a disposition to head- 
ache affecting more especially the temples and eye-halls, 
and frequently accompanied by violent and irregular 
movements of the heart. -Endowed by nature with 
great sensibility of nerves, Burns was in corporeal, as 
well as in his mental system, liable to inordinate tm- 
pressions—to fever of body as well as of mind. This 
predisposition to disease, which strict temperance and 
diet, regular exercise and sound sleep, might have sub. 
doed, habits of a very different nature strengthened and 
inflamed.” 


In this brief observation is concentrated all the know- 
ledge that is to be gathered from books on the subject of 
the literary malady, as indigestion may be pre-eminently 
called. There is not a word of it which demands not 
the most serious attention from every individual who is 
employed in literary pursuits; he may gather from it 
that excess in wine is not the only intemperance; but 
that excessive application to studious habits is another 
kind of intemperance no less injurious to the constitu- 
tion than the former. 


Burns wrestled with his disorder in want and wretch- 
edness till October 1795; about which time he was seiz- 
ed with his last illness—a rheumatic fever. The fever, 
it appears, was the effect of cold caught in returning from 
a tavern benumbed and intoxicated. His appetite from 
the first attack failed him, his hands shook, and his voice 
trembled on any exertion or emotion. His pulse became 
weaker and more rapid, and pain in the larger joints, 
and hands, and feet, deprived him of the enjoyment of 
refreshing sleep. Too much dejected in his spirits, and 
too well aware of his real situation to entertain hopes of 
recovery, he was ever musing on the approaching deso- 
lation of his family, and his spirits sunk into a uniform 
gloom. In June he was recommended to go into the 
country, “ and impatient of medical advice,” says his bi- 
ographer, “ as well as every species of control, he deter- 
mined for himself to try the effects of bathing in the 
sea.” Burns, however, distinctly says in two of his let- 








ters, this extraordinary remedy for rheumatism was pre- 


scribed by his physician ; “ The medical men,” he wrote 
to Mr. Cunningham, “tell me that my last and only 
chance is bathing and country quarters, and riding.” 

For the sake of the faculty, I trust that Burns was 
mistaken in the matter, for no medical man of common 
sense could think that a patient sinking under rheuma- 
tism, and shattered in constitution, was a fit subject for 
so violent a remedy as the cold bath. No medical man 
cen consider, without shuddering, the mischief it must 
have produced in the case of Burns. At first he imagin- 
ed that the bathing was of service ; the pains in his limbs 
were relieved, but this was immediately followed by a 
new attack of fever, as well might have been expected, 
and when he returned to his own house in Dumfries on 
the 18th of July he was no longer able to stand upright. 
At this time a tremour pervaded his frame; his tongue 
was parched, and his mind sunk into delirium, when not 
roused by conversation. On the 2d and 3d day the 
fever increased, and his strength diminished. On the 
10th the sufferings of this great but ill-fated genius were 
terminated, and a life was closed in which virtue and 
passion had been at perpetual variance. 

Thus perished Burns in his thirty-seventh year. Let 
those who are without follies cast the first stone at his 
infirmities, and thank their God they are not like the 
other poor children of genius, frail in health, feeble in 
resolution, in small matters improvident, and unfortu- 
nate in most things.* 

—<e— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
COWPER. 

A few centuries ago, the clergy were entrusted with 
the care of the health of the community, either because 
the healing art was held in such respect, that it was de- 
rogatory to its dignity to suffer laymen to perform the 
high duties of so noble a profession, or because the lucra- 
tive nature of a medical monopoly was as well understood 
by the church in the dark ages, as it is by the college in 
these enlightened times. The faculty, however, flourish- 
ed in the cloister, and the learned monk and the skilful 
leech were one and the same person. A great deal of 
good, and no doubt a certain quantity of evil resulted 
from the combination of the two vocations: of the good, 
it is sufficient to remember that the clergy acquired a 
two-fold claim to the gratitude, and also to the generosity, 
of the public; of the evil, we need only reflect on the ex- 
tent of the influence conjoined—of the priest and the 
physician—to tremble at the power as well as at the 
result of their coalition. We know not, however, whether 
this evil may not have been counterbalanced, in some 
degree, by the advantage of the superior opportunities 
afforded the medical divine, of distinguishing the nature 
of moral maladies combined with physical, or confounded 
with them; and of discovering the source of those an- 
omalics in both, which puzzle the separate consideration 
of the doctor and the divine. Plato, indeed, says that 
“all the diseases of the body proceed from the soul ;” if 
such were the case, physic should prefer the service of 
theclogy to the ministry of nature. But the quaintest of 
authors, and at the same time most orthodox of church. 
men, dissents from the opinion of the philosopher. “ Sure- 
ly,” he says, “if the body bronght an action against the 
soul, the soul would certainly be cast and convicted, that, 
by her supine negligence, had caused such inconvenience, 
having authority over the body.” Be this as it may, 
Time, the oldest radical, who revolutionises all things, 
has remodeled the constitution of physic; the divine 
has ceased to be a doctor ; and Taste, no less innovatory 
than Time, has divested the former of his cowl, and the 
latter of his wig: but science, it is to be hoped, has gain- 
ed by the division of its labour, as well as by the change 
of its costume. 

We had however, almost forgotten the point to which 
we meant our observations to apply. 

Cowper’s malady being connected with certain delu- 
sions on the subject of religion, the attention of serious 
people has been very much called to his history, and the 
result has been, that most of the biographical details and 
memoirs of him, have been written by clergymen. Hay- 
ley’s “Life” is an exception, and a recent one by Taylor, 
which, in a religious point of view, is unexceptionable. 
But its fault, like that of all the others of its class, is, that 
while the character of Cowper is tried by all the tests 
that morality ean apply to it, the specific malady which 
occasioned or influenced his hallucinations is left unno- 





* Strikingly speaking, perhaps, no British man has 
so deeply affected the thoughts and feelings of so many 
men, as this solitary and altogether private individual, 








with means apparently the humblest.— Ed. 
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ly to lead us to a correct knowledge of the nature of 
Cowper’s affliction. 








charm for me; I had need of something more salutary 
than amusement, but I had no one to direct me where 


it. They have looked upon his gloom as a supernatural 
Visitation, and not a human infirmity, which was expli- 
cable on any known principle of medical science. One 
of them has even hinted at the impiety of referring his 
religious gloom to any physical peculiarity. The con- 
sequence is, that Cowper's fate has not even the advan- 
tage of furnishing a salutary example of melancholy, 
exasperated into mania, partly by the concurrence of un- 
propitious circumstances, but still more by the indulgence 
of its victim in the errors of those *“ anatomists in piety 
who destroy all the freshness of religion by immuring 
themselves in the infected atmosphere of their ewn en- 
thusiasm.” 


But there is one thing to be considered in every in- 
quiry into the insanity of an individual, which limits 
that inquiry to a very short and simple investigation of 
two obvious matters ;—namely, what degree of eccen- 
tricity Constitutes madness, and what amount of mad- 
ness Incapacitates the sufferer for the performance of 
the duties of his station, or for the management of his 


CHAPTER XNIII. 


COWPER CONTINUED. 


The object of the following observations is to point out 
the peculiar character of his malady, and to show how 
far his mental aberrations were causec 
religious enthusiasm. It will be necessary to take a brief 
view of his unhappy ecarcer, and to give a ‘short transcript 
of those passages in his history which are wound up with 
Sut previously it 


Jbut disclaiming those feelings of false delicacy and 


the consideration of his infirmities. 
behoves us to be in a condition to be able to pronounce 
an opinion on the nature of his disorder; and for this pur- 
pose we need only refer to the summary character of the 
Our enquiry extends not beyond 
the general knowledge of the subject that is to be found 
in the common definitions of the disorder. 
point of view we have little to do with it; our business is 
with the character of Cowper, and not with the history 


phenomena of mania. 


Insanity, according to Locke, is a preternatural fervour 
of the imagination, not altogether destructive of the rea- 
soning powers, but producing wrongly combined ideas, 
and making right deductions from wrong data: 
idiotey can neither distinguish, compare, or abstract, ge- 
And “herein lies the difference between 


idiots and madmen—that madmen put wrong. ideas to- 


We now proceed to the sad history of Cowper's men- 
tal affliction, with those sentiments of pain and even re- 
luctanee which all must feel who approach this subject, 


inorbid seusibility which are commonly paraded before 
similar inquiries. 

Cowper was the son of a clergyman, of a family of 
some distinction ; his early education appears to have 
been strictly religious, Lut it does not appear that his 
peculiar gentleness of disposition was duly observed and 
considerately treated by his father. In his sixth year 
he was deprived of an excellent mother, and left to the 
guidance of persons ill qualified for the difficult task of 
bringing upa youth of great delicacy of constitution, and 
extraordinary sensibility. Nevertheless, at the tender 
age of six years, this timid boy was taken from home, 
and placed at a public school, where he became the vic- 
tim, real or imaginary, of juvenile persecution. He 
speaks in his letters of the tyranny of one boy in par- 
ticular, as having been the terror of his existence; so 
much so, that he never had the courage to look him in 
the face all the time he was at school, such an impres- 
sion did the savage treatment of this boy make upon 
him. ; 


to find it.” A change of scene was now recommended 
to him; he accordingly proceeded to Southampion, 
where he spent several months ; and here it was that the 
first shadow of insanity obscured his mind, and that 
the fervour of his enthusiasm on a single subject assum. 
ed the settled character of monomania. This is not the 
place to inquire into the nature of the malady ;. it is 
enough to know that monomania is a partial abberation 
of intellect, a delusion on a particular point, which has 
been dwelt on with such intensity that the mind mag. 
nifies its importance, Ull its ultimate aspect becomes 
distorted, The malady may continue for life without 
abatement, or it may disappear and return at various 
intervals. As ‘the variable atmosphere of the mind” 


the individual, and the whole course of the disease is 
compatible with the exercise of a sound judgment in 
every other matter but that particular one, which has 
been over-rated in importance, magnified in form, and 
distorted in its appearance. 

This brings us to two important questions. Did 
Cowper labour under monomania, or did he not? And 
was religious enthusiasm the point on which his reason 
was disordered? All other questions that have been 
mooted, concerning the mystery of his melancholy, are 
comprised in these two. And it is only to their solution 
that we can look for a satisfactory explanation of his 


extraordinary gloom. 


With regurd to the first question, it may be borne in 
mind that all his biographers admit their inability to 


account for his dejection, and that all of them reject 
the supposition that religious enthusiasm had any thing 


to do with its production. How far their opinion of its 
inexplicability is a just and necessary conclusion, re- 
mains to be shown; at this stage of the subject any 
judgment would be premature. From facts alone can 


may be affected by alterations in the general health of 





gether, and so make wrong propositions; while idiots 


“Mental aberration,” says Dr. Conolly, “is the im- 
pairment of one or more of the faculties of the mind, ac- 
} 


Dr. Battic’s notion is more to the purpose. “Insanity,” 
he says, “consists in the rising up in the mind of images 
not distinguishable by the patient from impressions on 
the senses.’> Or in the few and expressive words of Hib- 
bert, of * Ideas rendered as vivid as actual impressions.” 

Cullen’s idea of mania is, that its leading character is 


proportionate emotions. 
] 


siders the distinguishing feature of madness, 
Dr. Hawkesworth calls lunacy a condition of the mind 


responding impressions on the senses. 
In ancient times, insanity was looked upon as a sort of 
transmigration of the feclings and phantasies of evil spi- 


naked, and roamed amongst sepulchres, making hideous 
The Greeks held the same opinion of its origin. 


Zenophon uses the word demon for frenzy ; and Aristo- 
phanes calls madness kakodaimonian. 





the mind to any one object. 


mania is requisite to enable us to come to a just con-|tion of. 
clusion on the subject before us, und because it is the |down in horror, and rising up in despair. 
collective information of all we have quoted, rather than | lost all relish for those studies to which I had _ before 


make very few or no propositions, and reason scarce at * The whole of his early life,” says Stebbing, “ ap- 
all.” : , pears to have been misdirected, by a most culpably 
erroneous judgment in those who had the superintend- 

Cowper, from his earliest youth, 
4 <s oro epee se was a prey to ill health, and gave signs, it is said, in 
ene a d with, or indacing, a defect in the comparative infancy, of that nervous sensibility which, as his years 
: increased, gradually assumed the character of morbid 


ance of his education. 


melancholy.” 
After remaining two years at this school, he was re- 
moved from it in consequence of an inflammation in 
his eyes, which he remained subject to the whole of his 
This, combined with other cireum- 
. . or ; | stances in his medical history—the fairness of his com- 
a false jodgment of the relations of things, producing dis- plexion, and lightness of his hair—render it probable 
"a ea pee ee ee that there was either a scorbutic or scrofulous taint in 
ne d ey ee ee ‘6° | his constitution, which his peculiar delicacy of habit 
of mental derangements. Th confounding the results of might not have allowed to develope itself externally, 
eee ed and tie ata and eomereng ta fone of but which, neglected or overlooked, might have made 
the latter for the reflections of the former; these he con- inroads or internal textures, even on those of the brain 
Hayley corroborates this opinion when speaking 
: eats “ of the suddenness of the attacks of his malady. 
seh hich ideas are Puan d, that material objects do not tends,” he says, ‘to confirm an opinion that his mental 
excite; and those which are excited, do not produce cor- dieeedet tone Gets a sentenite tabi, wide when di 
perspiration was obstructed, occasioned an unsearchable 
obstruction in the finer parts of his frame.” 
nag ee <t eoragg oa SE) Cowper was now sent to Westminster, where he re- 
rits into the bodic 8 of human beings; as in the case of mained till his sixteenth year; all that time his timid 
those demoniaes in the scripture, who wandered about and inoffensive spirit totally unfitting him for the hard. 
On leaving Westminster he 
It would have been impos- 
sible to have chosen for him a more unsuitable profes- 
sion than that of the law. 
: oer ; term he made his entry in the Temple, to qualify him- 
But the two definitions of this malady, which may | self for the lucrative place of clerk to the house of lords 
be found to apply to the ease of Cowper, are those of |_which post the interest of his friends had procured 
Locke and Mead. The former, after noticing the cha-] for him. 
racteristics of gencral insanity, says: “ A man who is| associated with Churchill, Colman, and other persons of 
very sober, and of a right way of thinking in ail other] |jterary habits, and appears to have been gay and so 
things, may in one particular be as frantic as any man | cjable in his intercourse with them. 
in Bedlam, if either by any sudden or very strong im- | \ife, his friend, Mr. Newton, told both him and the pub- 
pression, or long fixing the fancy upon one sort of} \ic at a later period, in a preface to the first edition of 
thoughts, incoherent ideas become cemented together |his poems, written at the request of Cowper, 
so powerfully as to remain united.” Dr, Mead regards | living without God in the world,” albeit his conduct at 
madness as a particular malady of the imagination, | this time appears to have been neither profligate nor 
which arises from intense and incessant application of | depraved. 


life at intervals. 


itself. 


ees ships of a public school. 
saps was articled to a sulicitor. 


At the expiration of his 


During his early residence in the Temple, he 


But this mode of 


It was in the Temple, however, he was sciz- 
ed with the first attack of his disorder; “ with such a 

Such are the authorities we have thought it necessary | ejection of spirits,” he himself says, “ as none bat 
to adduce ; because a general notion of the character of | those who have felt the same can have the least concep- 
Day and night I was upon the rack, lying 


any opinion be formed, and those which are of most im- 
portance in the life of this afflicted man, the reader 
will now find laid before him. 

He had spent some time at Southampton, apparently 
little improved by the change, when in one of his pa- 
roxysms of melancholy, on a particular occasion, he 
imagined his indifference to the duties of religion was 
signally, yet mercifully, rebuked by the Almighty, in 
an almost miraculous manner. 

“We were about a mile from the town, (as he him- 
self describes it) : the morning was clear and calm, the 
sun shone brightly on the sea, and the country on the 
borders of it was the most beautiful [ had ever seen. 
We sat down upon an eminence, at that arm of the sea 
which runs between Southampton and the New Forest. 
Here it was, as if another sun had been created that 
instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel sorrow and 
vexation of spirit. I felt the weight of my misery 
taken off, my heart became light and joyful in a mo- 
inent; I could have wept with transport, had I been 
alone ; 1 must needs believe the Almighty fiat, and no- 
thing less could have filled me with such inexpressible 
delight, not by a gradual dawning of peace, but as it 
were with a flash of his life-giving countenance.” 
This strong impression, which obviously derives its 
colouring from the enthusiasm of a poetical imagination, 
excited by the beauty of splendid scenery and sudden 
sunshine, was unquestionably such a one as many indi- 
viduals of devotional feelings might have experienced 
under similar circumstances ; but the powerful hold it 
took on Cowper’s imagination was such, as to confound 
the revelation of mercy with the terrors of inexorable 
justice; to make a transitory emotion of religious joy 
the precursor of a futurity of remorse and misery. In 
the reaction of enthusiasm, a feeling of unspeakable 
wretchedness succeeded the delightful emotion he had 
just described. 

“Satan,” he says, ‘and his own wicked heart, 
quickly persaaded him that he was indebted for his de- 
liverance to nothing but a change of scene, and the 
amusing varieties of the place: and by this means had 
turned the blessing into a poison.” 


—<—- 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

COWPER CONTINUED. 
From this time his mind became distracted with reli- 
gious doubts, and ultimately with remorse. He be- 
lieved that he had committed “ the unpardonable sin,” 
and incurred the dreadful penalty of eternal reproba- 
tion, for neglecting to improve to his adveetnee the 
communion of his sinful spirit with the Almighty at 








the particular opinions of any one of them, that is like-|been closely attached. 


The classics had no longer any 
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Southampton. In every future paroxysm of his disorder 
throughout his whole existence, the terrific notion, that, 
by his conduct on this occasion, he had forfeited every 
claim to the promised blessings of the gospel, became the 
constant, undeviating theme of his madness ; but strange 
it is that his religious friends and biographers should con- 
sider it necessary to give these first symptoms of ferviden- 
thusiasm the pure and unimpassioned character of religion, 
and tu ascribe the emotions of the enthusiast to the mani- 
festations of the spirit of trath and wisdom. The fact is, 
that Cowper’s mind was early imbued with devotional feel- 
ings ; at the particular period we are speaking of, and for 
some years previously to it, they might bave been latent 
in his bosom, and the forms of religion have been unat- 
tended to at that season, when its duties too often are 
neglected. But Cowper was the least likely man in the 
world, so far as we can judge from the goodness of his 
nature, to have wanted the grace of ultimately recur- 
ring to those habits of morality and religion, which had 
been instilled into his early mind. Those who encour- 
aged his first delusion, were greatly answerable for its 
melancholy cunsequences ; but it was Cowper’s misfor- 
tune to have ever been under the guidance of injudicious 
people, of friends exclusively serious ; of people, on the 
whole, albeit the best and most amiable of mankind, the 
worst fitted to enliven the dejection, or to remove the 
delusion, of the melancholy poet. 

In speaking of the period we are alluding to, the Rev. 
Mr. Stebbing says, “ There is nothing in the correspond- 
ence of Cowper that should induce us to believe that 
either enthusiasm or melancholy had been the conse- 
quence of his deep and fervent piety.” “ Every thing,” 
he continues, “that we know of the life of this amiable 
man, tends to convince us that no abstract opinions of 
any kind could reasonably be assigned as the cause of 
his gloom, either at the period of which we are speaking, 
or at any other. His melancholy, indeed, might strongly 
influence his religious belief, might embitter the waters 
of life, even as they were poured out fresh into his cup. 
It might make him think of God, as of man, with terror, 
and imagine the dark shadow of his earthly fate was 
thrown far as he could see over the abyss of futurity, but 
it could do no more; religion never clogs the veins, nor 
distempers the intellect; and when its revelations are 
made a subject of unnatural fear, it is when the sun and 
stars are as fraught with signs, as the scriptures with de- 
clarations of destruction.” 

Now this, if it means any thing, means that a state of 
previous excitement was necessary to the development of 
that disorder, which, if it did not combine the characters 
of enthusiasm and madness, certainly confounded the 
narrow limits which separate them. But divested of so- 
phistry, the opinion that is meant to be established by the 
reverend author, and all his followers, is that Cowper’s 
malady was neither caused nor aggravated by religious 
enthusiasm. But facts speak for themselves, and we ap- 
peal to them from partial views, if not from prejudiced 
opinions, The account of his own feelings proves them to 
have been those of an enthusiast. “So long,” he says, 
“as Iam pleased with an employment, I am capable of 
unwearied application, because my feclings are all of the 
intense kind; I never received a little pleasure from any 
thing in my life—if I am delighted it is in the extreme. 
The consequence of this temperament is that my attach- 
ment to my occupation seldom outlives the novelty of it. 
That nerve of my imagination that feels the touch of any 
particular amusement, twangs under the energy of the 
pressure with so much vehemence, that it soon becomes 
sensible of weariness and fatigue.” 


Cowper, after the death of his father, having but little |t>) remove to the town of Huntingdon, where he became 
fortune to inherit, found it necessary to augment his in- acquainted with the family of a clergyman, his intimacy 
come by procuring a public appointment; accordingly | with whom led to one of the most singular friendships 
the office of reading clerk in the house of lords, a place on record, the most lasting, and of the purest nature. 
of considerable emolument, was procured for him. No|« The attachment of Cowper to Mrs. Unwin,” says Hay- 
sooner, however, was he fairly installed in it, than he be- ley, “the Mary of the poet, was an attachment ‘perhaps 
came overpowered with terror at the necessity of making unparalleled; their domestic union, though not sanctioned 
a public appearance at the bar of the house. The cause | py the common forms of life, was supported with perfect 
of his terror appears to have been totally inadequate to} innocence.” Of such a friendship it may be indeed said, 
the effect produced upon him; he describes the agony of |«\ J*qmour n'est rien de si tend? e, ni Vamitié de si dowz.” 


his apprehension in such extravagant terms as to render 
his conduct inexplicable on any other supposition but that 
of insanity. He threw up his appointment, and accepted 
the inferior one of clerk of the journals; but he had 
scarcely entered on the duties of his office when it oc- 


curred to him he might be subjected to a public examina- | fectly recovered, and that his affliction has taught him a 
tion, respecting his qualifications for the office, and all | road to happiness which, without it, he should never have 
his former horrors and groundless apprehensions return- | known. 
ed. The continual misery at length, he says, “ brought |make us Christians! 
on a nervous fever; quiet forsook me by day, and peace |though at the same time it increases my gratitude, to re- | serious an employment while he was yet 
by night; even a finger*raised against me scemed more |ficct, that a convert made in Bedlam is more likely to be 


«“ To his disordered perception,” says one of his biogra- 
phers, “there appeared no possibility to escape from the 
horrors of his situation but by an escape from life itself. 
Death, which he had always shuddered at before, he began 
ardently to wish for now: he could see nothing before 
him but difficulties perfectly insurmountable, and he now 
meditated on the fatal expedient urged on his shattered 
intellect.” A circumstance occurred at this time which 
evidently shows that he was labouring under insanity. 
His attention was called one day to a satirical letter in 
the newspaper, which he immediately imagined himselt 
to be the subject of, although it had no reference what- 
ever to him; he doubted not, however, but that the writer 
had darkly alluded to his weariness of life, his intention 
to end it, and had, in fact, only written the article in 
question, to hasten the execution of the deed he medi- 
tated. Taylor says, “that before the dreadful day ap- 
proached he so greatly apprehended, he had made several 
attempts at the escape above alluded to; most mercifully 
for himself and for others, they were only attempts.” 
His disorder now presented so decided a character, 
that his friends were obliged to acquiesce in the propriety 
of his immediately relinquishing his situation. He was, 
at this period, visited by his brother, who employed every 
means to soothe and comfort him, but he had no suecess; 
he found him overwhelmed with despair, and tenaciously 
maintaining, in spite of all remonstrances to the contrary, 
that he had been guilty of the unpardonable sin, in not 
properly improving the mercy of God towards him at 
Southampton. If this is not mania, religious monoma- 
nia, we know not what is. It does not appear that any 
medical advice was had recourse to, but a learned divine 
was sent to him, who was to reason “ his veins to health,” 
and “ with an argument new set a pulse.” 
Dr. Madan, we are told, had a long conference with 
him, in which he urged on him the necessity of a lively 
faith; but Cowper could only reply in these brief and me- 
lancholy words,—* most earnestly do I wish it would 
please God to bestow it on me.” This and subsequent 
interviews with the doctor, in which various religious 
subjects were discussed, or rather expatiated upon, ap- 
pears to have been attended with still more melancholy 
consequences to the invalid. In the words of Taylor, 
“about this time he scemed to fecl a stronger alienation 
from God than ever. He was now again the subject of 
the deepest mental anguish; the sorrows of death seemed 
to encompass him, and the pains of hell to get hold of 
him; his ears rang with the sound of the torments that 
seemed to await him; his terrified imagination presented 
to him many horrible visions, and led him to conceive 
that he heard many dreadful sounds; his heart seemed at 
every pulse to beat its last, his conscience seared him, the 
avenger of blood seemed to pursue him, and he saw no 
city of refuge into which he could flee: every morning 
he expected the earth would open and swallow him up.” 
It is with no feeling of irreverence or distrust in the 
efficacy of religious means in moral infirmities, that we 
question the utility of the discussions that were forced on 
the attention of the dejected Cowper, at the very moment 
he was standing on the brink of madness, and that we 
doubt if the cares of the physician of the body might not 
have been better adapted to the sick man’s state. 
After vainly endeavouring to establish a lasting tran- 
quillity in his mind, by friendly and religious conversa- 
tion, it was found necessary to remove him to St. Albans; 
and this removal implies that he was placed in a private 
lunatic asylum, under the care of the celebrated Dr. Cot- 
tin. This was in 1763, and two years afterwards we find 
him so much improved in health and spirits, as to be able 


— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
COWPER CONTINUED. 
In a letter about this time hé¢ describes himself as per- 








than I could bear.” 


a stumbling block to others, than to advance their faith.” 








the first shock of his brother’s death. 
thought that literaryemployment of a lights 


On the evening of his arrival at Huntingdon he 
walked into the country, and finding his feelings power- 
fully affee‘ed by a sudden impulse of devotion, he knelt 
under a bank and prayed for a considerable time. ‘The 
result was, a second impression of a miraculous manifes- 
tation of mercy, like the former at Southampton. A load 
of wretchedness was immediately removed from his mind, 
and on arising he looked upon himself as standing re- 
deemed and regenerated in the presence of his Maker. 
Dr. Johnson, in speaking of the insanity of poor Smart, 
said to Boswell, “ Madness often discovers itself by un- 
necessary deviations from the usual modes of the world; 
my poor fricnd Smart showed his by falling on his knees 
in the street and saying his prayers.” The mystery of 
Smart’s aberration is traced by Johnson to its proper 
source, and called by its plain name. 

Cowper was now received into the house of the Rev. 
Mr. Unwin, an amiable and pious family, but living in 
complete seclusion from the world, and mixing entirely 
with persons of a serious cast: a state of society, it must 
be allowed, ill calculated to improve the dejected spirits 
of one in Cowper’s condition, or to lead attention exclu. 
sively devoted to a single subject, to a more general ac- 
quaintance with the pleasing pursuits of lite rary people. 
But unfortunately his new friends completely debarred 
him from all intercourse with men of letters, and from 
all concerns except those too strictly of a spiritual nature. 
Surely the solitude of such society must have greatly 
tended to increase his melancholy, by constantly enter- 
taining one particular train of ideas; “the reading,” as 
Locke says, “ of but one kind of books, the falling into 
the hearing of but one set of opinions, and constantly 
conversing on but one sort of subjects.” This sure ly 
was a state of things which must have eventually tended 
to have concentrated the clouds of insanity that had hith- 
erto been hovering over his mental horizon. 


He had hardly been two years with these good people, 
for such they really were, when Mr. Unwin was unfor- 
tunately killed by a fall from his horse, and Cowper was 
deprived of an estimable friend. The widow retired to 
a small cottage at Olney, and Cowper became a perma- 
nent inmate of her house. About this time he formed an 
intimacy with Mr. Newton, the curate of the village, 
which had no little influence on his future life. With 
great worth and goodness of disposition, there was. still 
a spirit of austere pie ty in this gentleman, and even of 
devotional enthusiasm, which failed not to gain a power- 
ful ascendancy over Cowper's debilitated mind. We ae- 
cordingly find him deferring to the opinion of this gen- 
tleman in all matters, even those of a literary kind; and 
on his becoming an author, of committing to him the 
singular task of writing the preface to his poems. In 
that preface, the public are informed, that the poet had 
“been long living without God in the world, till in a 


memorable hour the wisdom which is from above visited 
’ 





his heart.’ 





The inference that is drawn from this change in his 
moral condition is, that an amendment in his physical 
one had been signal and complete, and that health and 
happiness had succeeded infirmity and misery; but 
nothing could be more erroneous than this reasoning. 
His subsequent wretehedness was greater than it ever 
had been, “owing to sume cause,” says Taylor, “ for 
which we are unable to account.” Cowpe r’s correspon- 
dence with his friends became much less frequent after 
his settlement at Olney than it had been formerly. Pro- 
bably it might be attributed to his intimacy with Mr. 
Newton, for we are told they were seldom seven waking 
hours apart from each other. 

Shortly after the death of his brother, in 1769, not- 
withstanding he appears to have borne the loss with con- 
siderable fortitude, he became again depressed, and Mr. 
Newton thought that the composition of a book of hymns 
was the best means he could adopt to divert his deje cted 
thoughts. “Mr. Newton,” says Taylor, “had felt the 
want of a volume of evangelical hymns, on experi- 
mental subjects, suited for public and private worship; 
he mentioned the subject to Cowper, and pressed him to 
undertake it. Cowper did so; but he had only composed 
sixty~ ight of these hymns, when he was seized by an 
alarming indisposition—a renewed attack of his former 
malady.” ‘The pleasure which we derive from the pe- 
rusal of these beautiful compositions (far the most ex- 


quisite poctry that Cowper ever penncd is to be found in 
some of these hymns) must b> chequered with regret that 
“How naturally,” he says, “docs affliction |so unscasonable a time should have béemehosen for 
But it gives me some concern, |composition, that he should have been oc 
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have been just then better adapted for him; but Mr. 
Newton, neither in this, nor indeed in any other matter 
connected with his frieud’s health, appears to have acted 
a judicious part. 

His seccnd paroxysm of monomania occurred in 1773, 
and its symptoms very nearly resembled those under 
which he laboured at the time of his removal from Lon- 
don. After enduring unmitigated misery for the space 
of five years, his sufferings became gradually alleviated, 
and his reason was at length restored. During all his 
illness Mrs. Unwin watched over him with the kindness 
of a mother, and for fourteen months his friend, Mr. 
Newton, kept him at the vicarage, and bestowed on him 
indefatigable attention. In this case, as in his former 
illness, his biographers endeavour to prove his mania was 
not of a religious character. “ Various causes have been 
assigned,” says his biographer, “by different writers, 
for the melancholy aberration of mind to which Cowper 
was now, and at other seasons of his life, subject; but 
none are so irreconciteable to every thing like just, pure, 
and legitimate reasoning, as the attempt to ascribe it to 
religion.” “ His views,” he continues, “so far from 
being visionary or enthusiastic, on the contrary were 
perfectly scriptural and evangelical.” ‘To this there isa 
plain and simple answer: if his views were not visionary 
or enthusiastic, their tendency unquestionably would 
help to support rather than depress his mind; but how 
comes it, if he had taken no visionary view of religion, 
that his opinion on a particular religious point was per- 
verted, and that he believed himself doomed to eternal 
reprobation for an imaginary insult to religion? This, 
in common parlance, is religious madness; the term is 
undoubtedly a bad one, for rational views of religion can 
never produce msane idcas; but erroneous notions of its 
tencts, and exaggerated ideas of its penalties, may pro- 
duce insanity, and does so every day, as the reports of 
our lunatic asylum but too evidently prove. A living 
poet, whose advocacy of any opinion he espouses is en- 
titled to respect, even When the energy with which it is 
undertaken carries him beyond the bounds of sober 
judgment, has likewise spurned at the idea of Cowper’s 
malady being occasiened by religious enthusiasm, be- 
eause the error on which he stumbled was in direct con- 
tradiction to his creed. The argument is plausible, but 
the inference is erroneous; for even granting that his 
error was in direet opposition to his creed, that is yet no 
proof of the assertion, that religious enthusiasm did not 
exist. 

There is a very common species of monomania which 
mercantile men are especially subject to—an inordinate 
apprehension of abject poverty without a cause. ‘The 
victin of this kind of delusion may be a man of strong 
mind in all other matters, excepting those that concern 
his circumstances; he may be possessed of considerable 
wealth, and it may be invested in securitics which no- 
thing short of a national bankruptey can endanger; yet 
may that man pine away in seeret melancholy, under 
the impression that his property is in daily jeopardy, and 
every commercial view of his may terminate in the vista 
of the poor-house ; yet the error on which he stumbles 
is in direct contradiction to his commercial creed, and 
to his former opinions. 

Ilis medical attendant might see plainly enough that 
excessive anxiety about a multiplicity of matters con- 
nected with his business, had harassed his mind to the 
extent of perverting his judgment ona single point of 
paramount importance. ‘I'o one of the milder forms of 
a dyspeptic malady, Abernethy has given the term of the 
“city disease.’ Celerus paribus, the term of religious 
mania, objectionable though it is, may be applied to 


Cowper’s malady. But to return to the observation of 


the living poet we have alluded to. We find his follow- 
ing remarks no less inconclusive than thie first, and his 
reasoning more characteristic of the nature of impas- 
sioned poetry, than of philosophical enquiry. “ In spite,” 
he continues, “of the selfevident impossibility of his 
faith affecting a sound mind with such hallucinations, 
though a mind previously diseased might as readily fall 
into that as any other; in spite of chronology, his first 
aberration having taken place before he had tasted the 
good word of God; in spite of geography, that calamity 
having befallen him in London, where he had no ac- 
quaintance with persons holding the reprobated doctrine 


of election and sovereign grace; and in spite of facts 
utterly undeniable, that the only effectual ameliorations 
which he experieneed under his first or subsequent at- 
— of depression, arose from the blessed truths of the 








Christian truth persevere in repeating that too wuch 


‘of all these unanswerable confutations, of 


religion made poor Cowper mad. If they be sincere, 
they are themselves under the strongest delusion, and 
it will be well if it prove not on their part a wilful one. 
It will be well if they have not reached that last per- 
versity of humun reason, that of falsehood of their own 
invention.” 

These arc “* words, mere words,”—strong words in- 
deed, but not convincing ones, The invective is point- 
ed, though not poctical, and some of the epithets are 
forcible, but not “ familiar to ears polite.” Ignorant 
and malignant falsehood, enemies of Christian truth, 
were once very good expressions to settle a difference of 
opinion, to confound an opponent, and stigmatise his 
character; but in these degenerate times dispassionate 
argument is made to do the violent business of abuse in 
literary discussions, and it is customary to encounter a 
literary Cpponent without setting up the war-whoop of 
infidelity at the onset of the engagement, or of using 
our pens as we would tomahawks, for the purpose of 
scalping the victim who has the temerity to differ from 
us in the complexion of bis thoughts. 

But there are assertions in the preceding observation 
to which the author has given the air of facts, and in 
the manner he has done so, there is an earnestness 
which is very likely to impose on many, and to render 
that which is plausible persuasive and convincing. 
Without a shadow of evidence to support his assertions, 
or to bear out his opinion, he jumps at the conclusion 
that it isa self-evident impossibility that religious en- 
thusiasm could have affected Cowper’s mind with any 
morbid hallucinations, ‘The most eloquent of all modern 
orators has said, “ Truth is to be sought only by slow 
and painful progress; but error is in its nature flippant 
and compendious : it hops with airy and fastidious levity 
over proofs and arguments, and perches upon assertion, 
which it calls conclusion.” 


Had Cowper’s mind been sane, no rational views of 
religion could unquestionably have produced the halluci- 
nation; but when his mind was clouded with hypochon- 
dria, as in early life before it had taken any definite 
form, nothing was wanting to convert his melancholy 
into monomania, and to change the wandering reveries 
of the former into the settled gloom cf the latter, but the 
exclusive application of enthusiasm to a single subject. 

But then chronology and geography are triumphantly 
appealed to, in order to invalidate this supposition ; the 
former, forsooth, because his first aberration was previ- 
ously to his having devoted himself to religious medita- 
tion. The aberration here alluded to was that which 
oceasioned his removal to the asylum at St. Alban’s; 
but here the author falls into the prevalent error of 
dating a disease from the period of having recourse to 
inedical assistance. He has lost sight of the aberration 
which long before that period he laboured under the 
temple, when the terrors of a possible contingency, a 
public appearance in the house of lords, completely over- 
whelmed his reason, and caused him to relinquish an ap- 
pointment on which all his future hopes depended. So 
much for the appeal to chronology ; let us see if the geo- 
graphical argument is better grounded. Cowper’s ca- 
lamity “ having befalien him in London, where he had 
no acquainiance with persons holding the reprobated 
doctrines of election and sovereign grace,” it is inferred 
that the insane notion of his perpetual exclusion from di- 
vine favour which haunted him at intervals even to the 
end of his life, was taken up in London when he was 
supposed to be little, if at all religiously disposed. We 
have elsewhere said that Cowper was brought up in the 
very hot-bed of piety, and that early religious impres- 
sions are with difficulty ever wholly eradicated from the 
mind in after life, however little influence they may ap- 
pear to have upon the conduct in the season of youthful 
levity. But the calamity, instead of befalling him in 
London, befell him in Southampton at the period (as he 
deemed) of his miraculous conversion ; but while conver- 
sion was unfortunately coupled with the imaginary com- 
mission of “ the unpardonable sin.” Here then is geogra- 
phy likewise at fault: both time and place disprove the 
assertions they were called on to corroborate, and the sim- 
ple fact remains irrefragable, that Cowper was a man of a 
melancholy temperament, whose mental gloom degenerat- 
ed into monomania, and that religious enthusiasm was the 
source of his delusions. 

And in taking leave of this painful subject, we close it 
with a very sensible observation of Mr. Hayley: ‘So 
wonderfully and fearfully are we made, that man perhaps 
in all conditions ought to pray that he may never be led 
to think of spiritual concerns either too little or too much, 


an utter neglect of religious duties, and from a wild ex. 
travagance of devotion.” 
—— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
COWPER CONTINUED. 


During five years Cowper’s dreadful depression con- 
tinued without any abatement. During this period he 
was paid unremitting attention by Mrs. Unwin: but her 
kindness to him was, at length, repaid by a gradual im. 
provement in his health. 

Mr. Newton, at this time, was removed from the ncigh. 
bourhood of Olney; before his departure, however, he 
triumphed over Cowper’s extreme reluctance to see 
strangers, and succecded in installing the Rev. Mr. Bull, 
a dissenting clergyman, in the acquaintance of his friend, 
It is to be regretted, the first use this gentleman made 
of his influence over the mind of the dejected invalid, 
was to prevail upon him to translate a collection of spi. 
ritual songs from the religious poetry of Madame De 
Guyon. “ If devotional excitement,” says his biographer, 
“had been the cause of Cowper’s malady, no recommenda. 
tion could have been more injudicious.” 

Most injudicious it undoubtedly was. The French au. 
thoress in question was a complete enthusiast. Cowper 
himself speaks of the necessity he was under of guarding 
in his translation against the danger of errors, “ not fear. 
ing,” he says, “to represent her as dealing familiarly 
with God, but foolishly, irreverently, and without due at- 
tention to his majesty, of which she is somewhat guilty.” 
He was fortunately induced, however, to employ his 
leisure in original compositions, and the result was the 
production of his three great poems. 

From the time of his fierce attack in 1773 to his fiftieth 
year, his malady had the character of a mild melancholy, 
with occasional paroxysms of a graver nature. At the 
age of filty he becaine an author; but no person, it is ob- 
served, ever appeared before the public in that character 
with less anxiety. “As to the fame, and honour, and 
glory,” he says in one of his letters, “that may be ac- 
quired by poetical feats of any kind, God knows, that if 
I could lay me down in my grave, with hope at my side, 
or sit with this companion in a dungeon for the residue 
of my days, I would cheerfully waive them all.” 

In 1782, his friend, Lady Austin, fixed her abode in 
his neighbourhood, and Cowper became delighted with 
her society; his dejection was banished in her company, 
and his health and spirits evidently improved. Lady 
Austin was precisely the companion he so much needed, 
her vivacity, affability, kindness of heart, and mental ac- 
complishments, were the qualities that were best calcu- 
lated to revive the spirits and soothe the morbid sensibi- 
lity of the dejected bard. 

During his short intercourse with this lady, his mind 
was in its healthiest state, we are told by ngt he and 
her sprightly and captivating conversation was often the 
means of rousing him from his fits of melancholy. She 
was accustomed to play on the harpsichord, to distract 
his gloomy reveries, and to engage him in the composi- 
tion of songs, suited to the airs she was in the habit of 
playing to him. On one occasion, when she found bim 
in low spirits, she endeavoured to enliven him by reciting 
the ludicrous story of ‘Johnny Gilpin,’ which she had 
heard in childhood; and next morning he informed her 
that convulsions of laughter, brought on by the recollec- 
tion of her story, had kept him awake during the greater 
part of the night, and that he had composed a poem on 
the subject. 

At another time she solicited him to write a poem in 
blank verse, which he consented to undertake, if she would 
furnish him with a subject. “ You can write upon any 
thing,” said the lady; “ why not write upon this sofa?” 
The command was obeyed, and the world is indebted to 
Lady Austin for Cowper’s production of “The Task,” 
the most pleasing perhaps of his poems. The translation 
of “ Homer” was likewise undertaken at her suggestion, 
and partly at Mrs. Unwin’s. ‘Thus was he rescued from 
his misery for a time, by literary occupation, and the 
mischievous effects of his seclusion mitigated by the so- 
ciety of an amiable and accomplished woman. ’ 

Had he found such a companion at an earlier period, 
how different might have been his fate! and had he en- 
joyed the advantage of such an acquaintance for a longer 
period, how much wretchedness might he have not. have 
been spared! “ The accounts,” says Mr. Stebbing, “of 
his situation at this period afford a refreshing contrast to 
the details of his condition, both in the earlier and later 
periods of his existence. In the society of a few friends 
he now divided his time between the pleasures of conver- 





since human misery is often seen to arise equally from 





and malignant falsehggds, the encmies of 


sation and the gentle exciting labour of composition. His 
mind thus ah assumed a more cheerful cast.” 





